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MODERN ASTROLOGY. 


It would be an acquisition to our knowledge if 
some one competent to the task would collect 
materials for a history of the men who, within the 
present century, have made a profession of judi- 
cial astrology. Their pursuits are such as to ex- 
clude them from public notice, but the men them- 
selves have exerted a very powerful influence 
over the uneducated mind of the country. Several 
occurrences lately have drawn attention to the 
practices of itinerant fortune-tellers, many of 
whom still procure a livelihood. The astrologer, 
however, or, as he is denominated in some dis- 
tricts of England — I speak more particularly of 
Yorkshire — “a planet ruler,” and sometimes “a 
wise man,” is of a higher order. He does not 
itinerate, is generally a man of some education, 

ossessed of a good deal of fragmentary know- 
cae and a smattering of science. He very often 
conceals his real profession by practising as a 
“Water Doctor,” or as a “ Bone Setter,” and some 


Ihave known possessed a large amount of skill | 


in the treatment of ordinary diseases. 

The more lucrative part of their business was 
that which they carried on in a secret way. They 
were consulted in all cases of difficulty by a class 
of superstitious people, and an implicit faith was 
placed in their statements and predictions. The 
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vulgar are ever loth to seek out natural causes for 
any of the calamities of life, but try to discover 
The “ wise 


| man” was sought in all cases of accident, disaster, 


or loss. He was consulted as to the probabilities 
of the return, and safety of the distant and the 
absent ; of the chances of the recovery of the sick, 
and of the destiny of some beloved friend or rela- 
tive. ‘The consultation with these men would often 
have a sinister aim: to discover by the stars whe- 
ther an obnoxious husband would survive, or 
whether the affections of a courted or inconstant 
lover could be secured. Very often long-con- 
tinued diseases and inveterate maladies were as- 
cribed to an “ill-wish,” and the planet-ruler was 
sought to discover who was the ill-wisher, and 
what charm would remove the spell. It is need- 
less to say that the practices of these astrologers 
were productive, in a large number of cases, of 
much disturbance among neighbours and relatives, 
and great mischief to all concerned, except the 
man who profited by the credulity of his dupes. 

It may be interesting to give from time to time a 
few Notes from my own personal recollections of 
this class of charlatans. Some of them no doubt 
were believers in the imposture, but the greater 
number were arrant cheats; and I believe the 
latter were the most harmless. In Leeds and its 
neighbourhood there were several “‘ wise men,” 
with whose doings I became acquainted some 
thirty-five years ago; in fact, I had some per- 
sonal knowledge of one or two of them. 1 am 
not aware that any local history speaks of them, 
and their reputation seems to have passed away. 

Among the number was a man known by no 
other name than that of ‘“ Witch Pickles.” He 
was avowedly an Astrological Doctor, and ruled 
the planets for those who sought him for that pur- 
pose. Ile dwelt in a retired house on the road 
from Leeds to York, about a mile from the 
“Shoulder of Mutton” public-house, at the top 
of Marsh Lane. His celebrity extended for above 
fifty miles, and I have known instances of persons 
coming from the Yorkshire Wolds to consult him. 
I remember the man and the house very well, 
and the awe in which both were held by boys, 
and even older persons, who had belief in his 
powers. Little was known of his habits, and I 
believe he had few visitors but those who sought 
his professional assistance. ‘Those who sought 
him gave no doubt exaggerated descriptions of his 
sayings and doings. I never heard that he com- 
mitted anything to writing. He was particular 
in inquiring into all the circumstances of any case 
on which he was consulted before he pronounced. 
He then, as he termed it, proceeded to draw a 


figure in order to discover the conjunction of the 


planets, and then entered upon the explanation of 
what the stars predicted. Strange things were 
told of him, such as that he performed incanta- 
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tions at midnight on certain days in the year 
when particular planets were in the ascendant ; 
and that on such occasions strange sights and 
sounds would be seen and heard by persons pass- 
ing the house. These were the embellishments of 
vulgar rumour. The man was quiet and inoffen- 
sive in his demeanour, and, I should think, was 
fully sensible of the necessity of a life of seclu- 
sion. From communications I had with some of 
those who consulted him, I believe that he prac- 
tised a few tricks to awe his visitors — such as 
lighting a candle or fire without visible agency, 
and others far more ingenious than the modern 
table-rapping. So many and so extraordinary 
were the statements made about “ Pickles,” that 
it will be difficult to procure reliable information. 
I had left Leeds before he disappeared, but there 
will no doubt be many living who can supply facts 
in relation to him. 

He was only one among a number who derived 
a large profit from this kind of occupation. He 
was in many respects one of the more respectable 
of the class, as I never heard of his descending to 
the vile tricks of others of the profession — tricks 
practised upon weak and credulous women and 
girls, which will not bear description. a. Be 


FOLK LORE. 


Customs at Curistmas.— From inquiries I 
have made since I wrote you last on this subject, 
I have no doubt that the custom of seeking a 
male person with black or dark hair, to enter a 
house the first on the morning of Christmas Day, 
and also New Year's Day, is associated with the 
tradition that Judas had red hair. There are 
several other matters of superstitious observance 
which, although rigidly adhered to even to this 
day, cannot be explained. One is, that no light 
must be allowed to pass out of the house during 
Christmas ; that is, from Christmas Day to New 
Year's Day inclusive. I remember cases of serious 
inconvenience occurring when I was a youth. 
This was in the days of the old tinder-box, before 
lucifer matches were introduced. Whatever might 
be the emergency, a neighbour could not without 
great difficulty procure a light from another. In 
the neighbourhood where I was brought up, in 
the West Riding of Ycrkshire, these customs still 
prevail; but are giving way before the advance 
of education. It would be curious to discover 
the origin of this singular superstition. T. B. 


Sincurar Custom at Grantuam. —I have just 
met with the account of a singular custom at 
Grantham, which I forward with this Note. It is 
from a local paper. Perhaps some of your nu- 
merous readers can give some further informa- 
tion as to the origin of this singular practice, and 
by whom the land was originally given ? — 
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“A Srrance Custom at GrantHam.—On Friday 
evening week Mr. W. k. Lawrence let by auction the 
piece of land termed the ‘White Bread Meadow,’ con- 
taining about five roods, and situate in the Meadow 
Drove in Bourn North Fen. On this occasion Samuel 
Nixon was the highest bidder, at 5/. lds. A novel cus- 
tom exists in connection with the management and 
administration of this charity. On the evening of the 
letting, which takes place annually, the auctioneer pro- 
ceeds to the Queen’s Bridge, in the Eastgate, where the 
company meet him, and the auction commences: a boy 
who is called a ‘ runner,’ is sent about fifty yards down 
the Eastgate, and returns to the starting point; if during 
his ‘run’ any further bid is made, another boy is started, 
and soon; but if the‘ runner’ returns before any advance 
is made upon the previous bid, the auction is declared 
to be at an end. The parishioners of the Eastgate appoint 
two stewards, who on the day of the letting purchase 
between 4/. and 5. worth of penny and twopenny loaves, 
and distribute them in quantities of from a pennyworth 
to fivepennyworth at each house in what is considered 


the Eastgate ward. Until this year it has been the cus- 
tom to leave the bread at those houses only which were 
said to be old houses; this year a portion was left at 


every house in the Eastgate district. At the close of the 
auction the company proceed to one of the Eastgate inns 
to ‘take a leetle refreshment.’ Bread and cheese, and 
onions, and ale, in abundance, and of excellent quality, is 
brought in, and ample justice is done thereto by the com- 
pany; who by this time have become rather numerous, 
and each one on good terms with himself, if not with 
everyone else. Then follows the business of the evening: 
the stewards receive the rent, pay the expenses incurred, 
and then favour the meeting with the following ‘ state of 
affairs,’ namely, balance in hand from last year, Is. 5d.; 
this year’s rent, 5/. 15s.; total, 5/. 16s. 5d. On the other 
side there was — paid for bread, 42. 5s.; the two stewards 
2s.{6d. each; auctioneer, 5s.; crier, 1s.; bottle of gin, 
2s. 6d. (to stimulate the bidding at the auction); and 
17s. 6d. for cheese, onions, and ale, to balance the account. 
This left 5d. in hand, which it was suggested should be 
spent in tobacco; to this, however, the stewards objected, 
being in favour of retaining this balance in hand until 


the next letting.” 
R. F. Wueerer. 
Whitby, North Shields. 


Fork Lorr.—I have recently heard the fol- 
lowing scraps of folk lore, which are new to me, 
and I believe will also be new to the pages of 
*“N.&Q:"— 

1, When it is a good apple year, it is a great 
year for twins. 

2. If the twins are of opposite sexes, the one is 
sure to die when young. 

3. You should always kill leeches that have 
been applied for any inflammatory complaint, be- 
cause the inflammation dies with the leech. 

4. If, in a row of beans, one should come up 
white (instead of green), there will be a death in 
the family within the year. Curupert Bene. 





THE HYNDFORD PAPERS. 


Accidentally looking over a fragment of The 
Scotsman newspaper for October last, I found the 


following “ Query for Antiquaries” addressed to 
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the Editor, which may very appropriately be in- 
serted in “N, & Q.”:— 

“Sin,—In the Topographical Dictionary of Scotland, 
under the article ‘Carmichael, a Parish in the Upper 
Ward of Lanarkshire,’ it is stated that John, third Earl 
of Hyndford, born 1701, died 1767, left in his library 
‘twenty-three manuscript volumes of his political life in 
his own handwriting.’ It is also stated that on his death 
his estates and property, including, I presume, his library, 
passed into the hands of his heir, Sir John Carmichael 
Anstruther, of Elie, Baronet. The Earl of Hyndford was 
aman of mark in his day. He was sent as Ambassador 
to the Court of Russia, and on his return to Scotland 
took an active part in the social and political improve- 
ment of the country. 

“C un any of your antiquarian readers give us an ac- 
count of these volumes? If they are still in existence, it 
seems to me a pity that they are not exhumed from their 
hiding place, and made to form a published contribution 
to the history of Scotland.—I am, &c., 

“ MonKBARNs.” 

There is some inaccuracy in this assumption, 
although in the essential portion of it the writer 
is correct enough. There certainly was a collec- 
tion of papers, formerly in the possession of the 
on family, which had carefully been pre- 
served, and half-bound in volumes. These con- 
sisted ‘almost entirely, so far as I can remember, 
of original drafts of letters by the Earl, and an- 
swers by correspondents, during his foreign em- 
bassies. They were, sometime after the extinction 
of the title, exposed for sale in the late Mr. C 
Tait’s Sale Room, with the very curious and 
valuable family library which belonged to the 
noble Earl; but which formed no portion what- 
ever of the Elie library —a separate collection, 
which, as personal property, was disposed of by 
auction by Mrs. Anstruther and her husband. 
The lady was sister of Sir Wyndham Anstruther, 
who succeeded, on the untimely death of his nephew 
(Sir John Anstruther), in 1831, to the landed 
estates, while Mrs. Anstruther took the moveable 
property. Elie has now passed entirely from the 
Anstruther family. 

The Hyndford papers were of interest and value. 


Endeavours were used to induce the Faculty of 


Advocates to become purchasers,’ but without 
effect: want of funds being the excuse. The 
collection brought a small sum, and it is believed 
went to Engl und. ‘This is but one amongst m: any 
instances 
funds prevented the purchase of manuscripts and 
scarce volumes, which were generally transferred 
from this kingdom to the sister country. 

lhe Elie library was, for condition and value, 
perhaps the finest ever brought to the hammer in 
Scotland. It had been collected during nearly 
two centuries by the ancient family of Anstruther, 
and many a work was preserved there which 
money now could hardly procure. One instance 
may be given: the 1616 edition of Barbour's 
Bruce, printed by Andro Hart, in black-letter. It 


where the injudicious expenditure of 
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is, at least so says Professor Innes in his curious 
and interesting introduction to the Spalding edi- 
tion of Barbour, the only perfect copy known: 
the one at Oxford being imperfect. ‘There was 
also in the same library, the 1620 edition of 
Blind Harry's Wallace, a book of great rarity ; 
but of which there is a copy in the Faculty 
Library, purchased at atime when the members 
knew how to make a proper use of their funds, 
The Hyndford library was almost as valuable. 
Mr. T. Nisbet, who succeeded Mr. Tait, has the 
books, and probably Catalogues of his predecessor : 
so that the purchaser’s name, and price of the 
Hyndford MSS., might be procured without 
much difficulty from that gentleman. J. M. 


AMBROSE RANDOLPH. 


Of this gentleman, who was one of the sons of 
Thomas Randolph, LL.D., the famous diplomatist, 
a brief notice is prefixed to the Private Corre- 
spondence of Lady Jane Cornwallis, published by 
Lord Braybrooke, 1842, I am enabled to add the 
following particulars : — 

He was living at Ongar, in Essex, in 1610. 

His wife Dorothé, to whom he was married in 
or about 1612, was daughter of Sir Thomas Wil- 
son, keeper of the State Papers. In 1618, men- 
tion is made of a sister Elizabeth; yet, about 
1622, Sir Thomas Wilson terms Randolph's wife 
his only child, 

On 25th July, 1614, he and his father-in-law 
were constituted keepers of the State Papers. 
Levinus Munck, who had previously been joint 
keeper with Wilson, having surrendered his pa- 
tent. 

In the same year, Mr. Randolph presented to 
the rectory of Gunton, in Norfolk. 

On 24th August, 1615, his father-in-law wrote 
to him, advising him to apply for the office of 
Keeper of the Exchequer Records, then vacant by 
the death of Arthur Agarde. It does not appear 
whether he succeeded in obtaining this appoint- 
ment. Lord Braybrooke says, that in 1627 he 
was appointed to a place in the Exchequer, the 
duties of which are not specified. 

About 1622, Sir Thomas Wilson requested the 
honour of knighthood for his son-in-law. 

On 26th May, 1623, Ambrose Randolph and 
his brother Robert purchased of Edward Cop- 
pinger of Kirklington, Nottinghamshire, houses 
and lands in Fishtoft, Frieston, and Boston, co. 
Lincoln ; which they resold to Francis Empson, 
16th Feb., 1626-7. 

Dorothé Randolph was second cousin to Lady 
Jane Cornwallis; Dorothé’s father, ‘Thomas Wil- 
son, having married at St. Clement's Danes 19th 
July, 1593, Margaret, daughter of Henry Meau- 
tys, brother of Hercules Meautys, who was the 
father of Lady Jane. 
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| 
The relations between Ambrose Randolph and 


Sir Thomas Wilson, who appears to have been in 
deeply embarrassed circumstances, were not always 
of an amicable character. 

These facts are derived from Blomefield’s Nor- 
folk, viii. 123; Green’s Cal. Dom. State Papers, 
Jas. I.; and Bruce’s Cal. Dom. State Papers, 
Car. I. 

I embrace this opportunity of bearing my 
humble testimony to the immense utility of the 
Calendars of State Papers. The present com- 
munication relates to an individual of little note ; 
it may, however, serve to direct attention to the 
especial value of these Calendars as sources of 
biographical illustration. 

In one of his letters Sir Thomas Wilson terms 
Thomas Randolph, the ambassador, Sir Thomas 
Randolph. Wood says also that he was knighted. 
The statement has been adopted by the writer of 
his Life in Biographia Britannica, and he is con- 
stantly referred to as Sir Thomas. It is certain, 
however, from his funeral certificate, that he was 
only an Esquire. Wood's assertion that he was 
knighted is the more remarkable, as it is clear 
that he had seen and used this certificate. 

C. Hi. Coorer. 


Cambridge. 


Hlinar Notes. 


Errymotoey or Parson.—In Marsh's Lectures 
on the English Language, recently edited by Dr. 
William Smith (Murray, 1862), there are some 
remarks on the extravagance of certain etymo- 
logists ; in the course of which, the following pas- 
sage occurs :— 

“One can hardly believe Roger Ascham serious in 
deriving war from warre or werre, the old form of the 
comparative worse, because war is worse than peace; but 
even this derivation is only less absurd than Blackstone’s 
of parson from persona, persona ecclesia, because the par- 
son personates or represents the church” (p. 51). 


The reason given by Blackstone for his etymo- 
logy may be erroneous; but that the English 
word parson is derived from the Latin word per- 
sona, as used by medieval writers, is certain and 
indisputable. A reference to the articles in Du- 
cange’s Glossary is sufficient to settle the ques- 
tion : — 

“ Persone, clerici, qui beneficia ecclesiastica obtinent, 
quod, ut quidam putant, magnam propter officium per- 
sonam sustineant ; sed maxime ii, qui beneficiis, seu ecclesiis 
per vicarios deserviri curant, dum ipsi potiori redituum 
parte fruuntur.” 

“ Persona sepius pro Curio, parochus occurrit. Bri- 
tanni etiamnum personne, Angli parson e& notione 
dicunt.” 

“ Personatus, jus, quo personam in ecclesia aliqua quis 
constituere potest.” 

“ Personator, idem quod persona.” 


“ Personatus, persone dignitas, seu beneficium ipsum.” 
“ Personagium, idem quod personatus.”’ 
“ Impersonare, in personatus possessionem mittere.” 


The word occurs in Chaucer in its original 
form : — 
“ A good man ther was of religioun, 
That was a poure persone of a toun: 
But rich he was of holy thought and werk.” 
Prol. 4680, 
The word persona, or parson, seems to have 
properly signified the incumbent of the living, 
the holder of the benefice, as distinguished from 
the curate, in the modern sense of that word. L. 


Turner THe Pawnter.—Mackenzie, the archi- 


| tectural draftsman, was a pupil of the elder Rep- 


ton, the architect of Romford, in which office 
also, was the late great painter Turner, as a clerk, 
respecting whom Mackenzie, shortly before he 
died, told me the following anecdote : — 

The surveyors of those days had a set fashion 
in getting up their elevation,—light brick-coloured 
walls, blue roofs, and black windows, with the 
sash bars ruled in with flake white. Repton went 
from home for a few days, and left Turner to tint 
an elevation during his absence. Turner was by 
no means inclined to keep to the rule, but tinted 
the drawing according to his own notion, — the 
windows neutral tint, the high lights left, and an 
occasional blind or a curtain; the walls and roof 
anything but en régle as to smooth flat tints, with 
the blue of the roof a little darker at the top, and 
carefully “ softened off’ When Repton came 
back, he asked Turner what on earth he meant by 
making such a mess as that ? — asked him if he 
did not know the rule for windows was black 
glass and white bars; and even light tints, not 
blotched about, for the walls and roof? Turner 
answered that he never saw a black window, and 
couldn't make one, whereupon Repton angrily 
desired him to alter the drawing, and do it 
properly ; but Turner flatly refused, sticking to 
it that he never saw such a thing in nature, and 
would not do it, and so they quarrelled and parted. 
Query, in this case, Supposing Repton had ac- 
quiesced in the innovation, and Turner had got 
money enough to live comfortably by tinting 
architectural drawings, would he have ever done 
anything else? Would not the enjoyment of the 
certainty of mediocre comfort have kept him 
where he was, and deprived the world of the 
greatest landscape painter-poet that ever lived? 
Just as Clive might have been a trader's clerk all 
his life, but for the combination of circumstances 
which made him a great general and a peer of 
England. 

I believe I can rely upon the accuracy of the 
facts in both these cases, and I should think there 
are plenty of persons living who can corroborate 
them, if thought necessary. Henry Durssury. 
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Tue Pamactian Surps (Odyssey, viii. 555) :— 
“ Rimt 5€ wor yaidy re Tehy, dijudy te, woAw Te. 
“Opa ce TH wéurwor titvoKduevan pect ves. 
Od yap Paiijxeror KvSepyntnpes Zacw, 
OdSE Ts wNSGAI €or), TA 7 BAA Vijes Zxovorw. 
"AAN’ abral icac: vonwara Kal ppévas avdpav* 
Kal rdvrwy Yoaor médias Kal riovas &ypois 
*AvOpwmrwv* Kal Aaitua tdxio’ GALS exwepdwow, 
Hep Kai vepeAn KekaAvumevar® ovd€ wore opw 
Obre rt wnuavOnvas tm Sos, odd’ &wodéoPai.” 

The Pheeacian vessels, as thus described, seem 
to bear a vague resemblance to steamers; at least 
to what steamers would appear to persons ignorant 
of their principle and construction. I have some- 
where read that one of the Pharaohs of Egypt had 
steam vessels; if so, from these, or from the report 
of them, Homer may have taken his idea. 

The Burmese, in our first war with them, took 
the little war steamer, “ Nemesis,” for an intel- 
ligent being, or rather monster, armed with super- 
human power. W. D. 


ANALOGY BETWEEN CoLouRs AND Musica 
Sounps. — Have any works ever been published 
with a view to prove an analogy between colours 
and musical sounds? The two following facts are 
worthy of notice, and have led me to make these 
inquiries: — 1. The number of the colours in the 
solar spectrum (7) are identical with that of the 
notes of the major diatonic scale in music. 2. The 
proportion of the three primary colours in the 
solar ray coincides with the order of the notes 
which form the “ common chord,” viz., 3, 5, and 8. 

The anecdote of the blind man who compared 
the colour scarlet to the sound of a trumpet, may, 
perhaps, throw some light on the subject. 

CuROMOPHONE. 


Or Tue Ciimate or ExnGianp.—In this month’s 
Temple Bar Magazine a writer “On Climates” 
informs us, the climate of Brighton and that of 
Torquay are well known to differ essentially. 
The climate of Bath is very different from that of 
Cheltenham ; and Malvern, again, is different from 
both. All these, the writer adds, are quite dis- 
tinct from Harrogate, and Harrogate is different 
from Scarborough, while both are unlike the lake 
districts of Cumberland and Westmoreland. The 
writer observes, it would be difficult at present to 
say exactly why these differences exist; but the 


fact is notorious, and the full bearing of such a | 


fact is extremely important. May I ask any of 
your scientific readers to turn his attention to the 
notorious fact stated by the writer on climates in 
Temple Bar Magazine, and explain the differences, 
giving his reasons for the opinion he entertains? 
I agree with the writer, “ the full bearing of such 
a fact is extremely important. Fra. Mewnurn. 
Larchfield, Darlington, May 19, 1862. 
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Queries, 


ApsvustmMent or THE Eye to Distance. — In 
Dr. George Wilson’s Essay on Chemical Final 
Causes, first published in Edinburgh Essays, 1856, 
p. 346, reprinted in the newly-issued volume en- 

titled Religio Chemici, p. 159, it is said : — 
| “The Optician. ..... pressed upon the attention of 
| the physiologist that the living eye must possess the 
power of adjusting its focus to the vision of objects at 
different distances, And after some two centuries of un- 
successful endeavours ..... . the physiologists of our 
own day have, within the last three years, justified the 
optician by solving the problem ..... 3 

Will any reader of “ N. &. Q.” favour me with 
a reference to the solution here spoken of? The 
date indicated must be about 1853. J. 

Glasgow. 
| Anonymous. —Can you give any information 
| regarding the authorship of the following anony- 
| mous works ? — 1. Morgan de la Faye, a Drama. 
| Lond. N. D., priv. printed. 2. Barra, or, The 
Lord of the Isles, 2 Drama. Reading, 1825. 3. 
Dramatic Sketch descriptive of Lord Clifford's 
Return from London, 1833, Exeter. 4. Orfried, a 
Drama. Canterbury, 1834. ZevTa. 


Boarp or Trape.— The Mercurius Publicus 
for Dec. 6, 1660, records that — 

“Tt hath likewise pleased his Majesty by his Let. 
Patent, under the Great Seal of England, to establish a 
standing Council for trade and commerce, consisting of 
many of the most honourable Lords of his Majesties most 
honourable Privy Council and other his Lords, Knights, 
Gentlemen, and Citizens of known ability and approved 
integrity.” 

Is this the origin of the Board of Trade? Was 
the idea of this council new, or but a continua- 
tion of a similar body which had existed under 

| the previous governments ? GRIME. 

Convocation 1n IreLanp, — I shall be obliged 
to any of your correspondents who can direct me 
to any authentic source of information respecting 
the proceedings of Irish convocations, from 1615 
to 1711, besides those contained in the Church 
Histories ef Ireland, such as Mant and King, or 
the works of Bramhall and Ussher. 

Atrrep T. Lee. 





Ahoghill Rectory, Ballymena. 


Tue Dogs or Tuinet: Heroic Eristie.— 

“ Huge dogs of Thibet bark in yonder grove, 

Here parrots prate, there cats make cruel love.” 
Heroic Epistle to Sir William Chambers 
(W. Mason ?). 

The above lines were brought to my recollec- 
tion two years ago, when, in Kensington Gardens, 
I met with a person leading a huge mastiff; I was 
induced to inquire of what country this dog was 
a native. ‘The answer was, “Of Thibet.” I 
was further informed that the price of the animal 
| was 50/., and that he was about to be offered to 
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Prince Albert. What was the result of this offer 
I never heard. Ile was of a light brindled colour, 
like a lion. 

I lately read, in the police reports, of a person 
being brought before a magistrate for attempting, 
as was alleged, to steal one of these Thibetian 
mastifls. He was of the same light colour, was 
eight feet long, and, I suppose, tall in proportion: 
his price was 1501. 

I have no description of Thibet at hand ; but, 
on consulting Rees’s Encyclopedia, I find that 


that country is “ remarkable for a large breed of 


dogs.” 

Perhaps the two xuves dpyor, that followed Tele- 
machus (in the Odyssey), were of this light fawn 
or tawny colour. 

According to Horace, the Molossian mastiffs 
(from Epirus) were in high repute among the 
Romans; but we have no information, that I am 
aware of, respecting their colour or size. 

Xerxes, on his expedition to Greece, was 
accompanied by a number of Indian dogs, with 
their attendants. These dogs probably came from 


some northern district, perhaps from Thibet. 
Herodot. vii. 187. (Polyhymnia). W. D. 
Mapame Louise Davriat. —It is stated in 


The Atheneum of April 11, 1835, that “ Madame 

Louise Danriat is giving lectures in Paris every 

Thursday Evening on the Social Rights of Women.” 

Have the lectures of this lady ever been pub- 

lished? If not, where shall I find any contem- 

porary account of them ? Epwarp Peacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


“Tne Krno’s Grier” Rixes. — Those of your 
readers who are curious in rings and ring-posies 
will be interested in the accompanying extract 
from an old newspaper now before me. Are any 
of these rings known to be in existence ? 

“We cannot forget the manner of disbanding Sir 
Anthony Ashley Cooper’s Regiment at Salisbury; for 
after a pertinent speech by that worthy Gentleman the 
Major of the Regiment (better known heretofore by the 
name of Col. Brown, a gallant Commander, in his Majes- 
tie’s Army), they joyfully welcomed his Majestie’s 
Commissioners by shouts and acclamations; and under- 
standing of His Majestie’s goodness in bestowing freely 
a full week’s pay over and above their just arrears, they 
broke out into another great shout, and then wnani- 
mously resolved with that week’s pay to buy each man 
a ring, whose Posie should be, THe KING’s GIFT, a3 an 
Earnest and Memorandum to be ready on all occasions 
when His Majestie’s service (and none but his) should 
call them,” — Mercurius Pudblicus, November 29, 1660. 

Lucy Peacock. 

BRottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Lines on Pitt. — Information is requested as 
to the source of certain lines on William Pitt, 
beginning — 

“ And thou, bright star of Europe's darkest hour, 
Whose words were wisdom, aud whose counsels power.” 
ScronistT, 


| through ? 
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Joun Motruerny. — Who was Jolin Motherby, 
to whose memory the German poet, Schenkendorf, 
dedicates some affecting lines, and who is de- 
scribed as being “ Royal Counsellor, and a Cap- 
tain in the Kénigsberg Militia?” J. Macray, 


Nourse anp Prainn MSS. — Where are the 
MSS. of Nourse, quoted by Fosbrooke in his 
Gloucestershire, to be found ? Also, where are the 
Prinn MSS. quoted by the same authority ? Who 
was the author of the Genealogy of Jestyn ap 
Gwrgan, and where can a copy be obtained ? 

Samuet Lysons. 


Numerovs Epritions or Booxs. — What is the 
largest number of editions any one work has passed 
It would be interesting to the general 
public to know how many copies are usually 
printed for a single edition, and if there is any 
rule by which the number of an edition is regu- 
lated by the publishers. A. T. L. 

Porms.— What is the name of the author 
and title of a small volume of poems published 
not very long ago, which opens with some verses 
on the sailing of the English fleet to the Baltic 
Sea at the commencement of the Crimean War? 
I subjvin the first stanza: — 

“On the Baltic Sea the sun went down, 

And reddened its sounding floor ; 
And the shadows came with a gathering frown 
From the hills of the Swedish shore.” 
Scro.istT. 


Porsontnc witn Diamonp Dust.—I do not 
consider that I am guilty of any breach of deli- 
cacy, and certainly none of confidence, in placing 
the following on record. ‘That portion of what I 
state in the latter part of the above sentence was 
not confided in confidence, nor was there any re- 
straint placed on me in regard to it; and the 
other portion is of too world-wide reputation to 
clothe it with delicacy. Reading a few days ago, 
of poisoning on the Continent having been effected 
by “diamond dust,” I turned to my note-book, 
knowing I had “Cuttlised” something on the 
point, and found the substance of the following. 
[ was in London immediately after Palmer was 
hanged for the murder of Cook, and when hardly 
any other subject was spoken of. Amongst some 
friends, I met a surgeon and two students be- 
longing to the University College; and they 
assured me, that it was well known amongst the 
profession at the time that Cook was not poisoned 
with sirychnine, but with diamond dust. ‘That ex- 
periments had been made with it, and that the 
symptoms were analogous, or nearly so, to strych- 
nine; and that the chemical analysis proved the 
fact, and that the dust was mistaken for the other 
substance. This may raise a question of deep in- 
terest to the profession. Palmer never denied 
that Cook was poisoned; but, to the last, he 
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persisted in saying “he was not poisoned with 
strychnine.” I think it worth recording. 
S. Repmowp. 

Liverpool. 

Private Act.— Britton, in his Architectural 
Antiquities, speaking of certain lands in Essex 
exchanged with Sir Bryan Tuke, refers in a note 
to “ Private Acts, 35th Hen. VIII. ch. 9." Where 
can I see the Private Act in question, or an ab- 
stract of it? VEDETTE. 

Tetsury.—lIn the Archeological Journal of the 
Institute of Great Britain, No. 72, there is a paper 
upon the names of places in Gloucestershire. It is 
to be lamented that it is much too brief in compass, 
though well treated in its limited extent. I have 
been desirous to ascertain the etymology of Tet- 
bury, a considerable town in that county, which 
seems enveloped in obscurity. The Rev. Alfred 
Lee, in his History of the place, thinks it is de- 
rived from ‘Tedd-bury, which would signify “a 
fortress in an open plain.” In the midland coun- 
ties, and especially in Warwickshire, ‘Ted andjTet 
seem to have been used indifferently,—ez. gr. as 
Ted for Edward, and Tet for Elizabeth, or more 
affectionately, Tetty — of which last Dr. Johnson 
always availed himself when speaking of bis wife*; 
and with regard to Tetbury during the seven- 
teenth and long in the eighteenth century, it 
seems to have been more frequently written and 
pronounced Tedbury. Of the local Tokens f cir- 
culated in the neighbourhood shortly after the 

testoration (temp. Charles II.) four are stamped 
as being issued at Tedbury. Still as I think the 
origin of the name is problematical, I wish to sub- 
mit it as a Query to your readers for elucidation. 
Dusirans. 

Curer-Baron Epwarp Wittes: Jupce Ep- 
warp Witves.—I have so often experienced the 
benefit arising from inquiries circulated in your 
publication, that I venture to propose another, with 
a conviction that I shall receive all the informa- 
tion that is attainable. My present question is, 
whether Edward Willes, the Chief Baron of the 
Irish Exchequer, and Edward Willes, the English 
judge, were one and the same individual? And 
if not, who the former was? These are the facts. 

Sir John Willes was Chief Justice of the Com- 
mon Pleas from 1737 till his death in 1761; and 
was first Commissioner of the Great Seal from 
November 19, 1756, to June 30, 1757. 

Sir Edward Willes, his son, was Solicitor- 
General from August 6, 1766, till January 27, 
1768, when he was constituted a Judge of the 
King’s Bench. He died in January, 1787. 


* See Prayers by Dr. Samuel Johnson, published by 
Rev. George Strahan, Vicar of Islington. Lond. 1806, 
page 41, et passim. 

t Coilectanea Gloucestriensia, by Mr. Phelps of Cha- 
Venage House, near Tetbury, p, 238—251, 
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Edward Willes was appointed Lord Chief Baron 
in’ Ireland by patent dated March 29, 1757 (while 
Sir John Willes was first Commissioner of the 
Great Seal in England); and resigned in 1766, 
with a pension of 1,000/. a-year. j 

Smyth, in his Zaw Officers of Ireland, says in a 
note to p. 144, that the latter afterwards became 
the Solicitor-General and the Judge of the King’s 
Bench. But in the obituary of the Gentleman's 
Magazine, vol. xxxviii. p. 349, the death of “The 
Right Honourable Edward Willes, Esq., late Lord 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer in Ireland,” is an- 
nounced as taking place in July, 1768. 

As one or the other of these statements is in- 
correct, I am puzzled on which to rely ; especially 
as in the Willes pedigree, in Berry's Collections, 
the Chief Baron is not named, but only the Ed- 
ward who was Judge of the King’s Bench. 

Some of your Warwickshire or Northampton- 
shire correspondents will perhaps help me. 

Epwarp Foss. 





Queries With Answers. 


Rev. Wirniam Core.— Can you inform me 
where the Rev. Wm. Cole, the eminent antiquary, 
was buried? He died at Milton near Cambridge, 
16th Dec. 1782. If he has any monument or 
epitaph any where, a copy of it would be accept- 
able. Has anything like a catalogue of the con- 
tents of the ninety-two volumes of MSS., which he 
bequeathed to the British Museum ever been 
printed? F. G. 


[This celebrated literary antiquary was buried under 
the belfry of St. Clement’s Church, in Cambridge. On 
the right hand of the entrance is his monument, with 
the following inscription: “In a tomb in the centre of 
this steeple (erected by him pursuant to his will, and 
with money left by him for that purpose) are deposited 
the remains of the Rev. Wiitu1amM Coxe, A.M., formerly 
of Clare Hall in this University; he was Vicar of Burn- 
ham, in the county of Buckingham; but resided chiefly 
at Milton, in the county of Cambridge, of which he was 
a magistrate, and Deputy-Lieutenant, for many years. 
He died on the 16th day of Dec. 1782, in the 68th year of 
his age.” The front of the steeple bears his motto, Deum 
Coxe. The epitaph prepared /y himself on himself is in 
Addit. MS. 5808, p. 179, and is printed in Nichols’s Literary 
Anecdotes, i, 668. There is no printed catalogue of Cole’s 
voluminous collections, although their contents, for the 
most part, are entered in the Index to the Additional Manu- 
scripts preserved in the British Museum, and acquired in the 
Years 1783-1835. Printed by order of the Trustees, 1849, 
fol. This indefatigable antiquary, however, bequeathed 
to the British Museum three folio volumes of manu- 
script Indexes to his collections, namely, 1. Including 
vols. I. to XIII. (Addit. MS. 5799.) 2. Including vols. 
XLL. to XLIX. (Addit. MS. 5800.) 3. A General Index 
to vols. I. to XLVI. (Addit. MS. 5801.) To the last 
volume he has prefixed the following note: “This is far 
from being a complete particular Index to my forty-six 
volumes of MS. collections. My old Index was got so 
numerous, and interlined, and double, that it was very 
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troublesome; so in a fit of the gout * in the summer of | considerable fortune by marriage, Dr. Douglas relin- 


1776, I set about making a new one, in a general manner, 


quished practice, and in 1792 visited the Continent. 


each volume being designed to be indexed in a particular There he was detained, and it was not until 1796 that he 


manner, and many of them already completed; but there 
being several of my later volumes that were not put into 
the General Index, I run over them in a slight manner, 
which has swelled this General Index to all the volumes, 
to be a particular one to many of them.” } 


Quotation. — What author first notices this 
saying —‘ See how these Christians love one an- 
“9 y 
other ?” A. W. 
[We find the first mention of this saying in Tertullian, 
who notices it, not as employed by any particular author, 
but as a remark current among the heathen: “*‘ See,’ 
say they, ‘how they love one another’; for they them- 
selves [ the heathen ] hate one another.” “ Vide, inquiunt, 
ut invicem se diligant: ipsi enim invicem oderunt.” 
(Apol. adv. Gent, c. 39.) Bingham (Antig., book xv. 
cap. vii. § 10) gives the saying paraphrastically, “See 
how these Christians love one another.” This last is the 
form in which we now have the saying. ] 


Denares on THE Union 1x 1800. — Does any 
report exist of the debates on this important mea- 
sure in the English or lrish House of Commons ? 
The 5th Article of the Act of Union, as prepared by 
the Irish Parliament, provided for the presence of the 
Irish bishops and proctors of the clergy in English 
convocation (Query, Canterbury or York, or both 
united ?); but, in the English Parliament, on the 
motion of Mr. Pitt, this clause was omitted, on the 


ground that the sovereign could summon such a | 


convocation when he pleased. Where can I find 
an account of this debate ? Aurrep T. Lee. 
[Consult for Ireland The Journals of the House of Com- 
mons of the Kingdom of Ireland from the 18th May, 1613, 
to the 2nd August, 1800, fol. Dublin, 1796-1800, For Eng- 
land see The Parliamentary History of England, vols. 
xxxiv. and xxxv. Lond. 8vo, 1819. The Speech of the 
Rt. Hon. William Pitt, Jan. 31, 1799, on offering to the 
House the Resolutions which he proposed as the basis of 
an Union between Great Britain and Ireland, was pub- 
lished as a pamphlet. See The Catalogue of the London 
Institution, i. 399-402, for the titles of Tracts for and 
against the Union, bound in seven volumes, 8vo. ] 


A. Dovetas.— Can any contributor to “N.& Q.” 
tell me who was A. Douglas, who, being in Swit- 
zerland during the French war, obtained the 
special indulgence of the latter government to 
return to England through France, and who 
printed, in 1797, for private friends, Notes of this 
journey across the enemies’ territory ? J. 0. 

[Andrew Douglas, M.D., was born at Teviotdale, and 
received his medical education at Edinburgh. In 1756, 
he was appointed a surgeon in the navy, and afterwards 
settled at Deal, but eventually returned to Edinburgh, 
where he graduated Doctor of Medicine. He was ad- 
mitted a licentiate of the College of Physicians 30th Sep- 
tember, 1776, and then, settling in London, devoted 
himself to the practice of midwifery, and was for several 
years some to the Charity for Delivering Poor Mar- 
ried Women at their own houses. Having acquired a 

[* An illustration of a passage in Shakspeare : — 

“ The labour we delight in physics pain.” — Ep. ] 





obtained permission from the Directory to return home, 
In 1800 he removed to Ednam-house, Kelso, (one of the 
most elegant private mansions that Nisbet ever designed,) 
which he had recently purchased, and was on his way 
thence to London when he was taken seriously ill at 
Buxton, and died there 10th June, 1806, aged seventy, 
The first edition of his Notes of a Journey from Berne to 
England through France, 8vo, 1797, being incorrectly 
printed, he republished it with additions at Kelso in 1802, 
Vide Munk’s Roll of the College of Physicians, ii. 261; 
Gent. Mag. July, 1806, p. 678, and the Annual Register, 
xviii. 537.) 

Sranparp 1n Cornuitt.—C. A. H. beinganxious 
to ascertain the exact position which “the Standard 
in Cornhill” (from which distances were mea- 
sured) formerly occupied, would feel obliged if 
the Editor of “ N. & Q.” could give the necessary 
information. 

55, Parliament Street. 

[This water standard, with four spouts (hence called 
the Carrefour, or Quatre-Voies), stood at the east end 
of Cornhill, at its junction with Gracechurch Street, 
Bishopsgate Street, and Leadenhall Street. It was erected 
by Peter Morris, a German, and we believe was the 
earliest instance of raising water in England by means of 
an artificial forcier. ‘The inquisitive Pepys, wishing to 
get a sight of the Russian ambassador, stationed himself 
at the Cornhill Standard. “ After I had dined,” he says, 
“T walked to the Conduit in the Quarrefowr, at the end 
of Gracious Street and Cornhill; and there, the spouts 
thereof running very near me upon all the people that 
were under it, I saw them pretty well go by. I could not 


| see the Embassador in his coach; but his attendants in 





their habits and fur caps very handsome, comely men, 
and most of them with hawkes upon their fists to present 
to the King. But, Lord! to see the absurd nature of 
Englishmen that cannot forbear laughing and jeering at 
every thing that looks strange.” The Cornhill Standard 
a few vears after was impaired by the Great Fire, and 
finally removed in July, 1671.) 


Barsapors. —Can any reader of “N. & Q.” 
oblige me with a list of the names of the passen- 
gers shipped in the “ Virgin of Hampton” for Bar- 
badoes in March 1640? And also the names of 
passengers for Barbadoes between the 21st Dec. 
1638, and Jan. 31st, 1640? Such lists, according 
to the Calendar of State Papers (Colonial Series), 
are to be found in the State Paper Office, and are 
numbered 63. SPAL. 

[The MS. contains three pages loosely written, but the 
persons named are all unimportant, of somewhat mean 
condition. ] 





Replies. 


COSTER FESTIVAL AT HAARLEM. 
(2"¢ §. xii. 417.) 

I cannot find any history or programme of the 
Festival, but the third centenary jubilee of the 
invention of printing was celebrated at Haarlem, 
and the claims of Koster were strongly asserted. 
They are set forth in “Het derde Jubeljahr der 
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uitgevondene Boekdrukkonst, door Johan Chris- 


tiaan Seiz, Franco-Germanum. Te Haarlem, | 


1740.” 8vo, pp. 272. Ido not know what “ Franco- 
Germanum” means,—perhaps Alsatian. The book 
is well-written, and has six plates of statues and 
busts of Koster, medals struck to his honour, and 
the house in which he lived; all well engraved, 
and the medals beautifully. A catalogue of au- 
thors who have written upon the discovery of 
printing is prefixed, and reasons given for treating 
Koster'’s Spiegel der Behoudenisse, of which spe- 
cimens are given, as the first printed book. On 
January 1, 1740, Peter Langendyk recited a 
copy of verses in the Council Chamber of the 
“ Pellicaannisten.” The historical element pre- 
ponderates over the poetical, but a few lines may 
be quoted to show the belief of the people of 
Haarlem as to printing and their taste in poetry: 
“ Toen wierd, 6 Haarlem! in uw vindingryke stadt 
Door Laurens Koster, wiens geschlacht op’t kussen zat, 
De Kunst gevonden, waar door alle Kunsten leven. 
Hy wandlende in den Hout door beukeboomen dreeven, 
Snyd letters uit een schors, en of’t de hemel gaf 
Drukt hy die op papier met inkt at speelende af. 


Da bracht er in den zin of ’t mooglyk mocht gelukken, | 


Een schrift dat leesbar was op deeze wys te drukken. 

De hemel zegende’s maus yver wenderbaar, 

Hy goot de letters nu, en voegde ze aan elkaar, 

Ea vind een drukpers uit. ‘Toen zag het edel spaaren 

Het eerste en wettig¢ kind der nutte drukkunst baaren 

Genaamd pr Srrece. DER Benovupents, een werk, 

Dat ’s vaders grooten naam verheft tot aan het zwerk. 

Six medals bear the date 1740. They are 
described in the letter-press, and some are illus- 
trated in verse by Peter Langendyk, who also 
contributes some introductory stanzas. In the 
body of the work the claims of Gutenberg, Faust, 
and Scheffer to the discovery of printing are dis- 
cussed, and Koster’s preferred. I believe such 
is not now the prevailing opinion. The eighth 
chapter gives an account of the introduction of 
printing in every country where it was known to 
have found its way. 

I cannot find any other memorial of Peter 





” 


Langendyk. Perhaps his fame did not extend | 


much beyond Haarlem, but biographical diction- 


aries are very deficient in notices of Dutch | 


writers. If any Dutchman has attempted to do 
justice to his countrymen generally in a work of 
that class, I shall be glad to be informed of it. 
Burman published a quarto on the distinguished 
men of Utrecht, and I believe the same has been 
done for other universities. Can any one tell me 
about the “ Pellicans” of Haarlem. Were they 
a literary guild, like the Italian Arcadians and 
the German Peignitz-Schaeffers ? H. B. C. 





BRAOSE FAMILY. 
(2™ S. iv. 454.) 
Robert de Braose was the son of John de 
Braose, both of them judges (Foss ii. 47 ; Exc. e 


Rot. Finium, 42, &c., Hen. III.). Robert mar- 
ried two heiresses: one was the daughter of 
| Paulinus Tayden, with whom he acquired Tay- 
den, &c., in Essex, and Risington, &c., in the 
county of Gloucester; the other was Beatrice 
Evermue, with whom he had Runhan, in Suffolk, 
and estates in Lincolnshire. He left surviving 
issue by neither, and their lands reverted to their 
respective families. By another wife he had a 
| son and heir, John; who, in 4 Edw. I., succeeded 
his father in the family estates in Somerset ; 
and whose only daughter and heiress married 
Robert Burnel, nephew of Robert Burnel, Bishop 
of Bath and Wells. 

A few other points may be noticed in the his- 
tory of the Braoses. 

Genealogists say that William, the last Braose 
but one who was Lord of Bramber, married Maria, 
daughter of William Lord Ros of Hamlake: that 
she married, secondly, Thomas Brotherton, son of 
Edward I., Earl of Norfolk; and thirdly, Ralph 
de Cobham. Maria, relict of William de Braose, 
died in 19 Edw. II. (Esec., No. 90); and Maria, 
the Countess Marshal, in 36 Edw. IIL. (Ese., 
No. 9) ; so they were not one and the same. And 
there is no record that either was a daughter of 
a Ros of Hamlake. William de Braose, who was 
| the son of John de Braose by Margaret Llewelyn, 
had a brother Richard; who married Alicia, re- 
lict of Richard Longespee, and daughter of Wil- 
liam le Rufus, or Rus, by Agatha, daughter of 
Roger le Clere, by Matilda, sister of John de Fay, 
lord of Bromley. All these ladies were heiresses. 
Che Inquisition, after the death of William le 
Rus (37 Hen. LII., No. 49), states, that Alicia 
was his only daughter and heir. There is, how- 
ever, reason to suppose that Maria, wife of Wil- 
liam de Braose, was his daughter, but illegitimate. 
This would account for the name in the pedigrees, 
and the grants and interchange of estates inti- 
mate consanguinity. In 56 Hen. III. William de 
Braose granted by fine, to Richard de Braose and 
Alice his wife, the manor and advowson of Aken- 
ham, with those of Cleydon and Hemingstone 
(these had belonged to Le Rus); they granting 
to William, and Maria his wife, the manor of 
Bromley in Surrey, &c. (Blomefield’s Norfolk). 
In 5 Edw. I., Richard de Braose proffered the 
service of one and a half knight's fee for Brom- 
ley, &c. (Palgrave’s Writs). In 8 Edw. I., Wil- 
liam de Braose and Maria his wife, in answer to 
a guo warranto respecting the manor of Bromley, 
produced a charter of King John to Ralph de 
Fay; and claimed as heirs (Abbr. Plac. Ro. 23). 
In 9 Edw. IL., Maria was returned as possessed 
of the townships of Bromley, Surrey, Findon, &c., 
in Sussex (Palgrave’s Writs). In 14 Edw. I, 
in reply to a guo warranto, Richard and Alicia 
claimed view of frankpledge, &c., in Akenham, 
Suffolk, &c., as exercised by their ancestors. The 
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family of Rus had Suffolk property in the reign 


of Stephen. By Maria, William de Braose had a 
daughter and three sons. One of the sons, named 
William (as was his eldest and half-brother), may 
have had for his second wife Maria, afterwards 
Countess of Norfolk, and who was probably a 
Wedon. William's first wife was Eleanor, daugh- 
ter of Roger de Bavent, sister, and eventually 
heiress, of John de Bavent. By her he had a son 
Peter, who married Joan, daughter and heir of 
Sir John Wedon by the daughter and heir of 
Thomas and Ada Sandford. Peter had a son 
John; and John (of whose wife presently) a son 
of the same name. The latter, in 22 Edw. IIL, 
conveyed to Maria, Countess of Norfolk and Mar- 
shal of England, his manor of Boyton, Wilts 
(Harl. Charter, 83 D. 44). Maria died seized of 
Wedon-on-the-Hill. At her death, the King 
granted it to her son John de Cobham ; and after- 
wards (Rot. Pat. 39 Edw. ILI. 1™ Pars. M. 6.) 
unto Peter de Braose. Maria was seized also of 
the following in Bucks, viz. Masworth, Saunder- 
ton, Wedon jurta Aylesbury, and Wingrave (Esc. 
36 Edw. II1., No. 9); and these, in 2 Edw. IIL, 
were held by Ralph de Wedon (Esc. 49, 2nd 
Nos.). They were at that time confiscated (Rot. 
Claus. m, 25); but were probably granted to 
Maria as a Wedon. These circumstances seem 
to warrant the supposition that Maria was a 
Wedon; perhaps daughter of Ralph and Eliza- 
beth, and cousin of Peter de Braose’s wife. Peter's 
son John appears to have married a daughter of 
John de Warrenne, Earl of Surrey, by his concu- 
bine Maud de Nerford. There is much circum- 
stantial, though no positive evidence of this. The 
Earl, by license from the crown, granted to John 
divers estates; and the King made him grants 

lands, that had been the Earl's Dy Pat., 
8 Edw. a7 No. 27; 14 Edw. IIL, No. 43; and 
Pt. 2, 32). In 8 Edw. IIL. (Rot. Chart., 
No. 8), a Earl and John de Braose had, jointly, 

a charter for a market and fairs, free warren, in 
W anton, Surrey. By an Inquisition held here 
in 31 Edw. ILL, it was found that John de Braose, 
who died in 16 Edw. III., was not at his death 
in possession of Wanton ; that Earl Warrenne had 
it for life ; that at his death, it should come to John 
de Braose and his heirs; that after the Earl's death, 
Maria, Countess Marshal, had it four years, &c. 
Boyton, Wilts, that was granted to the Countess, 
had belonged to the Nerfords. Among the be- 
quests in the Earl's will, we find: “Ieo devys a 
Monsire William de Friskeneye deus botels d'ar- 
gent ove escuchounz des armes Monsire Iohan de 
Breouse” (York Wills, p. 43). 

Any confirmation, correction, or refutation of 
the above particulars, will oblige F. L. 





RABBIT. 
(3" S. 403.) 


Mr. Kereutxey’s derivation of this word from 
dectrous will, I think, hardly find acceptance. In 
the first place there is only one letter common to 
both, and that letter, unfortunately, i is a vowel: 
and, in the second place, although Mr. Keieutxey, 
from what he says under “ Gossamer,” seems to 
think that everybody could quote examples in 
which ¢ and d have been exchanged for 7 and J, 
or vice versd, I must say that I think such ex- 
amples are very rare, and at the present moment 


I can remember one only, the far-famed one of 


ddepvoy and lachryma. I am inclined, therefore, 
to view any etymologies involving su th changes 
with suspicion. I myself have investigated the 
etymology of the word rabbit, and although I 
cannot say that my investigations have led toa 
result satisfactory to myself, yet I think I can 
point out the right track. 

Rabbit appears to be the same word as rabbet 
(also written rabbit), a groove or channel, by 
means of which two pieces of wood may be fitted 
together. Similarly, the Lat. cuniculus* means 
both rabbit and also a subterranean passage, « 
cavity, canal, or mine. Now one of the equiva- 
lents of rabbet in French is rablure, and — 
allied to this is rable, which means the back and 
loins of certain quadrupeds, and is especially 
used of the rabbit and the hare. Rdable and 
rabbit are, I think, therefore clearly connected 
(comp. the Fr. rabouiilére, rabbit-hole, but what 
is the derivation of rable? Well, here our 
difficulties commence. It is derived by many 
from rapulum, dim. of rapum f, turnip, &c, Fr. 
rave, which is applied to several roots, whilst the 
Span. rabo, which is generally considered to be 
of the same origin, means éai/, perhaps from the 
shape. The objection to this derivation is the 
circumflex on rable. I would, therefore, rather 
connect rable { with the Mid.-Lat. raspa (dim. 





* From this word, or from the same root, are derived 
the equivalents of rabbit in most of the Romanic and 
Teutonic languages, Thus we have in Ital. coniolio, Span. 
conejo, Port. coelho, Prov. counil, &c., Germ. Kaninchen, 
Dut. Konijn, Dan. and Swed. Kanin, our coney, &e. Cu- 
niculus comes from the Gr. <ivx0s, also written <ésxAes 
and xevrxAes, and these may possibly be akin to ‘er, <u¢:, 
dog. The Mod. Gr. is zovvtds or xouvids, 

t In Mid.-Lat. rapum becomes rapa and raba, from the 
latter of which we might form the dim. rabula and 80 
rable (without a circumflex), just as table comes from 
tabula. In old H. Germ. too Ruba means turnip, and cor- 


| responds to the Mod. Germ. Riibe and ( Kohl)rabi, and our 


rape. Has vette been derived from these words? Comp. 
the Fr. rabette (liescherelle) a sort of wild pty or rape. 

t In one of its meanings rable is thought to come from 
rutabuhem (ruo) an oven-rake or poker, and this is pos- 
sible, as among its equivalents in Prov. we find riabl’, 
redabie, radable, roable, and in Ital. riavole 
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raspula) *, a rasp, file, (which the back-bone ¢ of 
an animal somewhat resembles), Germ. Raspel f, 
Fr. rape. Now the Germ. verb raspen, our rasp, 
is considered by many to be akin to the Lat. 
radere, sup. rasum (comp. rastrum, a rake), and 
radere means not only to scrape, but also to graze, 
to glide swiftly past anything. So again, in Mid.- 
Germ., raspen = the mod. Germ. raffen, to snatch 
up, whilst the low Germ. equivalent rappen, or 
rapsen (with the sp transposed), is interpreted § 
geschwind reissen, eilig raffen, and rips-raps, is 
said to mean in aller File, raptim. So too in 
this dialect rap means quick, swift, as also in 
Dut. Dan. and Swed. (rapp) ||, whilst in Dan. 
rappe sig means to make haste, hurry. These 
words are evidently akin to the Lat J rapere and 
rapidus and there is therefore some reason for 
supposing that the rabbit may have derived its 
name from the swiftness of its course. At any 
rate, wherever the origin of the word is to be 
sought, I expect ‘that its root is contained in the 
first three letters (rab), and that the second d 
belongs rather to the first } than to the it. 

Rabbet is by some connected with the Fr. rabot, 
plane, but of this word the derivation is also 
doubtful, though I think (especially as in Prov. it 
is also spelled ribot), that it may be connected 
with the Germ. reiden, Old H. Germ. riban, to 
rub. I, Cu ance. 





LOW SUNDAY. 
(3 S, i. 429.) 

The usual explanations of the term Low, as ap- 
plied to this Sunday, are very unsatisfactory. The 
service on this day in the old English Sarum Use 
was the same as on Easter Sunday; and the ru- 
bric expressly says, “ Ad Missam omnia fiant sicut 
in die pasche preter graduale,” instead of which 
it directs a different one, with two Alleluias, and 
adifferent sequence, of which presently. The dif- 
ference, however, is too slight to afford any ground 

* Raspula would readily be contracted into rdple; see 
note ¢ on previous page. 

t Comp. spine, from spina, prop. a thorn, and hence from 
the row of spines, or spinous processes, the backbone, back. 

¢ In Hilpert’s Germ. Dict. one of the meanings given 
to Raspelis nABBET-file 

§ Bremisch-niedersiichs. Wirterb. Bremen, 1768. 

From this we have Rapphina, Germ. Rebhuhn (also 
Repphuhn) lit. rapid fowl, but = partridge. In the Germ. 
form the p has become a b. 

{ From the same, or an allied, root, appears to come 
our rob and ravish, Germ. rauben, Dan. riive, whence 
(Si)réver (Germ. Seeriiuber) lit. sea-robber, i.e., pirate, 
rover, so that the primary meaning of to rove is to rob, and 
not fo roam. Here again we see the connection between 
to Seize, g ather up hastily, to snatch (sometimes = fo steal, 
a3 in body-snaicher), and to move about with quickness, 
to course about, to rove. So the Germ. reissen means to 
rush (comp. Reiss-aus nehmen), and snatch, tear; and we 
say, to tear along, 
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for the assertion that the Sunday was called Low 
on this account. Besides, as the octave of Easter 
Day, it has always ranked as one of the highest 
Sundays. The second explanation, that the epi- 
thet Low alluded to the humility expected of the 
neophytes, is hardly worth a moment's attention, 
and would have been far more applicable to them 
on Easter Sunday, when they first appeared in the 
Church in their white garments. Nor can the 
third supposition be at all borne out. It is too 
vague and far-fetched to have fixed the name of 
this particular Sunday. Indeed it is directly at 
variance with the very words of the Gospel read 
on Low Sunday; for St. John says, “The dis- 
ciples therefore were glad when they saw the 
Lord.” So that this Sunday, least of all those 
after Easter, would justify the epithet of Zow, in the 
sense of sorrow and depression. The short interval 
between Ascension Day and Whit Sunday, which, 
by the way, was ten days, instead of “ less than a 
week,” is wholly inapplicable to Low Sunday. It 
was, moreover, a period of lively joy and expect- 
ation; for the eleven, after our Lord’s ascension, 
“went back to Jerusalem with great joy.” (St. 
Luke xxiv. 52.) 

Other attempts have been made to explain the 
epithet Zow. One would derive it from the 
Greek, Aevids, white, on the principle of its being 
called Dominica in albis; but why should English 
Catholics have accommodated a Greek name to 
this Sunday? The late Dr. Lingard suggested to 
me that the word Zow might have come from a 
word used in the north of England for twilight, 
dawn of day, or day-break: but this appears a 
mere conjecture, and somewhat fanciful. I have 
long been satisfied that the origin of the term was 
very different. 

It was usual to call certain Sundays after the 
Thus, the 
fourth Sunday of Lent was, and still is called, 
Letare, and the third of Advent, Gaudete. But 
as on Low Sunday the Introit was the same as on 
Easter Sunday, Resurrexi et adhue tecum sum, it 
could not be distinguished by the first word of the 
Introit from Easter Sunday itself. In the Ro- 
man, French, and other Missals, the Introit for 
Low Sunday began with Quasimodo geniti in- 


funtes, etc, which accounts for Low Sunday being 


so generally called Quasimodo; but though the 
Sarum rite has a Mass also with this Introit, this 
Mass is appointed to be said during the week fol- 
lowing only, but not on the Sunday itself. It was 
necessary, therefore, to distinguish this Sunday by 
a name adopted from some other leading portion 
of the office; and recourse was naturally had to 
the splendid sequence or prose which was used, 
and which distinguished Low Sunday so remark- 
ably. It began thus: “ Zaudes Salvatori voce 
modulemus supplici.” It is most probable that 
the Sunday acquired its name from the first word 








of this sequence, Laudes, and that Low Sunday is 
merely a corruption of Laud or Lauds Sunday. 
When I first met with this solution, it appeared to 
me so obvious and satisfactory, that 1 at once 


adopted it, and have long ceased to look for any 
other, *. C, H. 
ee 


DURNFORD FAMILY. 
(3 S. i. 420.) 





My information of this family only extends to | 
| land; then for many years he was chief engineer 


its engineer members. “ The great R. E. family 
of Durnford” was great in more senses than one— 
pre-eminently so in Curssnorovuen's view of it, 
for between 1755 and 1856, no less than ten Durn- 
fords are counted on the long roll of the corps of 


engineers — a fact sufficiently novel to be noted; | 


more so, perhaps, as another instance of genera- 
tion succeeding generation (direct and collateral) 


with such pertinacity, may not find a parallel in | 
The genealo- | 


any regiment or corps in the army. 
gical and other particulars subjoined are copied 
from notes in my possession. CHEssporouGn, 
who has appealed to me, is welcome to them. As 
far as they go, he will find them accurate, being 
derived from family pedigrees and other manu- 
script papers both private and official, to which 
I have had access. 

The first of the family that I have been able 
to trace is Thomas Durnford, baptized at An- 
dover June 14, 1684; married Mary Lane, May 16, 
1719; buried at Ringwood December 21, 1737 ; 
from whom came — 

Elias Durnford, born at Ringwood, March 11, 
1720; married Martha Gannaway, April 15, 1738. 
At Norwood, in Surrey, he resided, and was 
buried at Streatham in May, 1774. 


wood, June 13, 1739; entered the corps of Engi- 
neers in 1759, attaining the rank of Colonel in 1793. 


the landing of the French under Victor Hugues, 
until taken prisoner in 1794, at Point a Pitre, 
A paper by him, entitled “ Scenes in an Officer's 
early Life,” describing the hard services in which 


| he shared on that expedition, is in the United 


Service Journal for August, 1850, pp. 605—614, 
Speaking of his ancestors, he states that he has 
“traced them from 1590 in regular succession to 
the present time,” 1850. ‘This pedigree, unfor- 
tunately, if ever committed to writing, does not 
seem to be forthcoming. His subsequent ser. 
vices were passed in conducting engineering works 
at Chatham, Woolwich, Portsmouth, and in Ire. 


at Newfoundland, later at Quebec, and lastly at 
Portsmouth. Ultimately he was advanced to the 
rank of Lieut.-General, and died at Tunbridge 
Wells, March 8, 1850. I have no note of his 
marriage. 

Elias Durnford, eldest son of the Lieut.-Gen- 
eral, was commissioned into the corps in 1822, and 
died on his passage to Ceylon, Feb. 6, 1835. 

Viney Durnford, sixth and youngest son of the 
Lieut.-General, entered the corps as Second- 
lieutenant in 1830, and died at Portsmouth, No- 
vember 5, 1836. 

With Viney ends one branch of the engineer 
Durnfords; another, springing from the same 
root, follows. 

Andrew Durnford, third son of Elias and 
Martha Gannaway above, born in 1744 at Ford- 
ingbridge, Hants, in the “ Hundred-windowed 
house,” was commissioned into the Engineers, 
July 28, 1769, and was next year appointed As- 


| sistant-Commissary to superintend the demolition 


of the fortifications and canal of Dunkirk ac- 
cording to the terms of the treaty of 1763. He 
was selected for this office from his well-known 


| talents as a draftsman and engineer, having been 
Elias Durnford, their eldest son, born at Ring- | 


With distinction he served at the sieges of Belle- | 


isle and Havannah. Many years he was Lieut.- 
governor of West Florida, and commanded the 
little nondescript garrison of Mobile when besieged 
in 1781 by a crushing force under Don Galvez, 
to whom he was at length compelled to surrender 
himself and his force prisoners of war. In 1794 
he was chief-engineer at the siege of Martinique; 
was also at the reduction of St. Lucia and Gua- 
deloupe, and died at Tobago, June 21, 1794. He 
married Rebecca Walker of Lowestoft, August 
25, 1769. 

Elias Walker Durnford, a son of the preceding, 
received his commission in the Engineers Oct. 17, 
1793. In the expedition to the West Indies 
under Sir Charles Grey, he served at the siege of | 
Martinique, the captures of St. Lucia and Guade- 
loupe, and in the subsequent actions occasioned by | 


employed for some years at the Tower under 
Colonel Desmaretz. Quitting Dunkirk in 1774, 
he passed two years at the defences of Plymouth, 
and in 1776, sailing for America, served through- 
out the war, holding the staff post of Deputy- 
Assistant Quartermaster-General in Georgia and 
West Florida from May 26, 1780, to June 4, 1783. 
From 1785 to 1787, he was chief engineer of the 
works at Chatham. When he returned from 
America in 1783, he visited Bermuda, making, 
during his short stay, a survey and report of the 
islands. A few years after, Bermuda was ordered 
to be fortified, and Captain Andrew Durnford 
was chosen for the duty. He was the first British 
engineer sent to the station. On July 18, 1788, 
he sailed for his destination, and remained there 
till his death on Sept. 10, 1798, when he held the 
rank of Major. He married Jemima Margaret 
Isaacson, second daughter and co-heiress of An- 
thony Isaacson, Esq. She was born at New- 
castle July 24, 1741, ob. August 29, 1798, and 


[34 S. L. June 21, °62, 
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puried in the Isaacson family vault at St. Anne’s 
church,- Soho. 


| 


norouGH desire more, I shall be ready, if he 
write to me in his own name through the Editor 


Passing over an intermediate link (not in the | of “ N. & Q.,” who has my address, to furnish 
| him with as much of their history as, perhaps, he 


Engineers), comes — 


Edward William Durnford, grandson of An- | 


drew and Jemima Margaret, his wife, now Colonel 
in the Engineers; then — 

Anthony William Durnford, eldest son of the 
preceding, now Captain in the corps; and 

Arthur George Durnford, youngest son of the 
Colonel, now a Lieutenant in the corps. 

So ends this line. There yet remain two Durn- 
fords to be accounted for. 

Augustus Durnford bore no genealogical con- 
nection, that I can trace, to the above families. 
He is descended from Thomas Durnford, of 
Durnford, near Salisbury, whose son, the Rev. 
Thomas Durnford, rector of Rockbourn and 


fleet (a descendant of Edward Stillingfleet, Bishop 
of Worcester), August 6, 1713; ob. July 18, 1741. 
From this union sprang a family of ten children, 
of whom Augustus, fourth son, was born at West- 
park in 1735. He entered the corps of engineers 
in 1755, attained the rank of Captain Lieutenant, 
and after serving at Rochfort, Louisbourg, Que- 
bee, and in the other actions which ended with 
the conquest of Canada, died in August, 1761, 
and was buried in Bramdean church. 

Desmaretz Durnford received his first commis- 
sion in the Engineers in December, 1770. No 
positive clue can, however, be traced of his an- 
cestry. The eldest son of the rector of Rock- 





may wish to learn. At the same time, I shall be 

glad if he will disclose any facts of interest which 

he may have treasured among his notes, con- 

cerning the Durnford family. M.S. R. 
Brompton Barracks, 


LEGENDS ON SWORDS. 
(24 S. xi. 390.) 
From a few sources within reach, I have ga- 
thered together sundry inscriptions figured, some 
on the blades, and some on the hilts of swords. 


| These legends may be divided into four several 


| to * Mars and Venus,” “ Love and Glory,” 


bourn and Witchbury was Thomas. In the family | 


pedigree he is stated to have had three sons and 
three daughters, the names being omitted, as also 
that of their mother. It is very likely that Des- 
maretz was a son of this Thomas, as the name of 
Desmaretz had come into the family by the mar- 


riage of Stillingfleet Durnford, second son of the | 


rector, with Mary, daughter of Colonel John 


Peter Desmaretz, of the Engineers, who died | 


Sept. 16, 1768. He may have been, although I 
have little encouragement for thinking so, a son 
of Stillingfleet Durnford. This Desmaretz Durn- 


ford had his share of severe service while in the | 


corps. 
War, and taken prisoner in the action at Ben- 
nington in 1777. In 1781 he was present in the 
naval fight in Porto Praya Bay, St. Jago, when 
the French squadron under Suffrein was defeated, 
and in some actions under General Meadows in 
India, where he died in 1782. 

Of these military engineers I possess consider- 
ably more information than is here given. Cuess- 
BorouGH being rather vague in his question, I 
have conceived it adequate, for present purposes, 


He was in the early part of the American | 


Witchbury, Hants, married Susannah Stilling- | classes: 1. Those which are solely of a religious 


character ; 2. Those which commemorate or bear 
upon historical events and personages; 3. Those 
which are a medley of religious, patriotic, and 
chivalrous aspirations; 4. Those which, alluding 
may 
be termed posies and sentimental mottoes. Under 
the head of Class 1. I note the following : — 

On a two-handed sword (in the Musée d’Artil- 
lerie at Paris) attributed to the time of Philip 
Augustus — 

“ TNRI.” 

On the cross-guard of the sword which Francis 
I. used at Pavia, and which for a long time was 
at Madrid, but is now in the Musée d'Artillerie 
at Paris — 

“IN BRACHIO sUO - 
FECIT POTENCIAM. 

On the blade of the sword of St. Ferdinand 
(Ferd. III.) King of Spain, in the Armeria Réal at 
Madrid — 

“DOMINUS MICHI ADIVTOR, ET NON TIMEBO 
QUI FACIAT MICHI 
OMO ET EGO DESPICIAM INIMICOS MEOS. 
PREVALS ATVERSYS EOS. 
mA(ria) vi(rg)o J.H.S. AUTEM TRA(N)sIT 
r(er?) SINITE (€?)oS ABIRE SI ERGO ME 
QUERITIS, 
xrs 
IHS ss 
BEATA DU (tu?) DIGNARE ME LAVDARE TE. 

On the pommel of another sword belonging to 
St. Ferdinand, which bears engraved on the 





VIRGO MAR. CSI MA. M 


| blade his patroness, St. Justine of Seville — 


to confine myself to these salient features — | 


enough, certainly, to identify every individual of 


the engineer Durnford families. Should Cuess- | 


“1cn’ HALTE JESVYS VND MARIA.” 

On the blade of a rapier by Juan Martinez of 
Toledo, in the collection of Wm. Meyrick, Esq., 
London — 

“IN TE, DOMINE, SPERAVI.” 

And on the blade of a rapier by the same maker, 
‘ / ] a 
in the possession of the writer of this Note — 

“IN TE DOMINE SPERAYVIT (sic) 
NON CONFYNDAR IN ETERNVM. 
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Nos, 2441 and 2599 of the Bernal Sale Cata- 
logue, are swords which bore — 


. — 
“ SOLI DEO GLORIA, 


And hunting knives, No. 2636, of the same ca- 
talogue — 

“AVE MARIA GRATIA PLENA DNS TE. 
MEMENTO MEI, MATER DEI.” 

In the 2nd Class are ranged the following le- 
gends : — 

On the pommel of the sword of Gonzalvo de 
Cordoba, preserved in the Armeria Réal at Ma- 
drid — 

* GONSALVI 
AGIDARI 
VICTORIA 
DE GALLIS 
AD CANNAS 


GONSALYVS 
AGIDARIVS TVR 
CAL. DEI. B.QWCD. 
DICTATOR HI. 
PARTA ITALLI 
PACE JANVM 

CLAysiT.” 

The blade of a sword, in the Madrid Armory, 
attributed to Bernardo del Carpio, bears the name 
of that hero legibly inscribed on the blade. The 
inscription, however, and most likely the sword, 
are of later date than the days of Del Carpio, and 
are consequently apocryphal. 

On the blade of a sword, blessed by Pope Euge- 
nius LV., and presented by his Holiness to John IL, 
King of Castille, a.p. 1437 — 

“ EVGENIVS PAPA QVARTVS - 
PONTIFICATYS SVI ANNO SEXTO DECIMO. 


On the blade of a coutel, traditionally reported 
to have belonged to Henry VIIL. and commemo- 
rating the siege of Boulogne, a.p. 1513 — 

“ HENRICI OCTAVI LETARE, BOLONIA, DYCTY, 

PYRPVREIS TYRES CONSPICIENDA Rost. 

JAM TRACTA JACENT MALE OLENTIA LILIA, PVLSVS 

GALLYS, ET INVICTA REGNAT IN ARCE LEO: 

SIC TIBI NEC VIRTVS DEERIT, NEC GRATIA FORME, 

CVM LEO TYTELA, CVM ROSA SIT DECORI.” 


Examples of Class No. 3 : — 

On the pommel of a sword attributed to Isa- 
bella la Catolica, in the Armeria Réal at Madrid. 

N.B. It is curious to see here a combination of 
Latin and Spanish in one sentence — 

“xyn(c) CAVEO, PAZ co(n) MIGO. 
DESEO SIENPRE ONERA,.” 

On the blade of a sword which belonged to the 
Emperor Charles V. in the Armeria at Madrid, 
are engraved his devices of the double-headed 
eagle and the pillars of Hercules, with the in- 
scription — 

“SE PLYS VLTRA.” 

On the blade of a most magnificent specimen of 
armourer's work, also believed to have been one 
of Charles V.’s swords, at Madrid — 


“Pro FIDE PUGNA R(p)ro 


ET PATRIA PATRIA 
rko CHRISTO rko ARIS 
ET PATRIA ET FocIs 
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INTER ARMA NEC TEMERE 
SILENT LEGES NEC TIMID! 

SOLI DEO FIDE, SED 
GLORIA CVI VIDE.” 


On the blade of a sword of the sixteenth cen- 

tury, in the collection of Wm. Meyrick, Esq. 

| London (No. 2132 of the Bernal Sale Catalogue) 

is another instance of this often-repeated inscrip- 
tion — 

“NO MI 


SAQVES SIN RASON, 
NO ME EMBAINES SIN 


HONOR 
On a small sword, Bernal Sale Catalogue, No. 
2418 — 
“por pDIos E MY REY. 1630.” 
On a broad-bladed sword, Bernal Sale Cata- 
lozue, No. 2591 — 


“VIVE LE 


ROY. REGIMENT DE RENErON'T.’ 


On a sword, No. 2594, same catalogue — 


“pro ARIS ET FOCIs. rko CURISTU EL PATRIA, 
On a sword (Italian), No. 2621, same cata- 
ISgue — 


“PACE PORTO, GYERA CERCHO.” 


On the sword which belonged to James V. of 
Scotland, brought from Flodden, and now at 
Heralds’ College — 


“ PESPOIR CONFORTE LE 


GVEVAL” [Qy. CHEVALCier).] 
In the 4th Class I have placed the following : — 
On the pommel of an Italian sword, seventeenth 

century, collection of Lord Londesborough — 

“ CHE SARA,” 
On a dress-sword, Bernal Sale Catalogue, No. 

2588 — 

“EN CHERCHANT L’HONNEVR, JE TROUVE LA MORT.” 
On a dress-sword, early in the eighteenth cen- 

tury, in the Cape Town Museum — 

DIEU MARS M'APPELLE, 

BELLE.” 


* JE 
MAIS JI 


VOLE OU LI 
GARDE MON CCEUR POUR MA 

For almost all the above ¢xamples, I am in- 
debted to Jubinal’s Armeria J?éal de Madrid, 
Fairholt’s Miscellanea Graphica, Bohn's Catalogue 
of the Bernal Sale, and a privately printed and 
illustrated Catalogue of the Collection of Wm. 
Meyrick, Esq. I would here add, that I am in- 


| duced to contribute the foregoing mite of infor- 


| 


mation in the hope that it may lead to further 
instalments, from the readers of “ N.& Q.,” respect- 
ing the very interesting subject I have touched 
upon. Siama-Tav, 
Cape Town, C. Good Hope. 
April 15, 1862. 





STANGATE HOLE. 
(3 S. i, 13, 155.) 
In the Post Office London Directory, there are 
three places bearing the name of Stangate ; tlie 
district so-called, Stangate Street, and Stangate 
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Mews, situate, as Mr. Freeman states, near the 
site of Astley’s Theatre. Stangate Hole, to which 
the inquiry more strictly refers, does not, I be- 
lieve, at present exist; but was most probably 
some obscure dock or creek infested by mudlarks 
and smugglers! Not many years since a vessel 
engaged in this illicit traffic was overhauled as 
high as Battersea; and, within memory, these 
men had their well-known haunts in the lonelier 

parts of Lambeth parish, and with other bad cha- 
racters kept the neighbourhood in a state of 
terror. 

It may probably interest Mr. Freeman and 
others of your readers to learn that the liberty he 
has taken in striking out the letter d from the 
name, is justified by high authority. 

“Dr. Stukeley supposed that the original Atheling or 
Watling Street passed to the west of Westminster, cross- 
ing the Thames at Stane-gate or Stangate, and joining 
the present Kent Road near the end of Kent Street. 
This conjecture has been confirmed by the discovery of 
various Roman remains near the latter spot —a Roman 
vase, many fragments of pottery, and other antiquities 
were discovered in 1825,in digging the foundations of 
Trinity Church. This is supposed to have been very 
near to, if not identical with, the locality referred to by 
Defoe in his Tour through Great Britain, 1742. ‘At the 
end of Kent Street,’ he says, ‘there was a very strong 
fortification of stone, the foundations of which were dug 
upin the year 1685; this ran ’cross a garden, about a 
quarter of a mile from the Stones End. In digging up 
of this foundation, there appeared two ancient pillars 
of a large gate, upon each of them had been placed 
heads with two faces curiously cut in stone, one of 
which was taken up, but the other lving in a quicksand 
from whence the springs flowed out pretty freely, was 
rendered more difficult to be taken up; and the curiosity 
of the people being not very great, they contented them- 
selves with getting up one of the heads, which was 
placed over the gardener’s door, where it remained for 
several years, until it was known to the learned Dr. 
Woodward, who purchased it, and kept it in his valuable 
collection of curiosities.’ 

“Now Montfaucon tells us ‘there were several cross- 
ways in old Rome, called jani, where there stood a statue 
of Janus, usually with two, but sometimes with three or 
more faces,’ according probably, to the number of roads 
diverging from these several points. It is therefore very 
likely that these heads on the gateway marked the junc- 
tion of the old or British Watling Street with the nearer 
one made after London rose to greater eminence, and 
called Stone Street, which led to the Thames opposite 
Dwr- gate or Dowg rate, and thence through the present 
Watling Street.’ 

Lest I should be charged with plagiarism, allow 
me to state that I am here quoting from a lecture 
delivered by myself before the Walworth Institu- 
tion in 1845; which, though printed only for the 
use of the members, and not published, may pos- 
sibly have been seen by some of the numerous 
and widely-scattered readers of “ N. & Q.” 

Dovucias ALLrort. 





Epmunp Burke (3 S. i. 221, 374, 429.) — 
J. R. T. has, by a refusal of my challenge to sup- 
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port his statements and opinions with his name, 
pronounced a practical judgment on his own cha- 
racter. 

I address the following remarks to the public. 
Some of your readers may not be aware that a 
lecture on Edmund Burke was last week de- 
livered in Dublin, by the Right Hon. Joseph 
Napier, Chancellor of the late administration 
under Lord Derby. Mr. Napier gives, with very 
severe but just comments, a complete answer to 
some long-forgotten libels lately 9 to light 
by certain anonymous writers in “ N. & Q.”; and 
he also gives an account, which confirms mine, of 
the means by which Edmund Burke was enabled 
to purchase Gregories. Mr. Napier’s information is 
from an indisputable source —namely, an exami- 
nation of the title-deeds and documents courte- 
ously placed at his disposal by the present owner 
of the estate. Epmunp Havitann-Burke. 

Lincoln’s Inn. 

{ We certainly had not intended to insert this commu- 
nication, in which, as it appears to us, Mr, HaviLanp- 
Burke substitutes vituperation for argument; but, as 
Mr. Burke, in complaining of the omission, states that 
the “letter contains a confirmation of his previous state- 
ment,” we think it right to place such confirmation before 
our readers, Edmund Burke; Lecture, by the Right 
Honble. Joseph Napier, LL.D., has the merit of doing 
justice to Burke’s genius, and of producing new materials 
for his biography. But whether those new facts warrant 
the deductions which Mr. Napier draws from them is a 
question on which we suspect many will be at issue with 
Mr. Napier. — Ep, “N. & Q.”] 

Fara Haut (3 §. i. 448.) —I ought to have 
sooner communicated to “N. & Q.” that, about 
three years ago, in consequence of inquiries made 
there regarding Fala Hall, and my own interest 
in a house alluded to by Nisbet in his Heraldry, 
I addressed inquiries on the subject to the Earl of 
Stair, a large proprietor in the district. Through 
his lordship’s kind intervention, and the active as- 
sistance of Lord Dalrymple, I was able to identify 
the house as one still existing, with some slight 
changes which it had undergone, on sinking from 
the condition of a gentleman's house to that of a 
farmer's, and it yet bears the name of Fgla Hall, 
being the property of the Earl of Stair. With 
some help from the people thereabouts, who have 
their traditions about the former condition of the 
house, we found the room which had once been 
adorned with the heraldic bearings of so many 
good Scotch families and where Nisbet had pro- 
bably often been an honoured guest; but there 
was not atrace of those interesting decorations. 
It was a neat, and what would now be thought, a 
moderate sized room, at the end of a passage on 
the upper floor, and no way distinguished in ap- 
pearance from hundreds of farmer's parlours in 
houses of the last century. I rather think the 
house has undergone some modifications of its 
exterior also. R. Cuamners. 

Atheneum Club. 
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Guost Srories (3" S. i. 427.) — Being engaged 
for many years past in collecting materials for a 
work upon superstition in general, ghost stories 
naturally form a section of it; and I have by no 
means overlooked the important point indicated 
by W. F., namely, the lapse of time between the 
death of the body and that of the appearance of 
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the spiritual form or semblance to some person at | 


a distance ; but I find great difficulty in obtaining 
the dates with sufficient precision. 

May I inquire by what rule W. F. has calculated 
the time of a ghost’s journey from England to New 
York? Does he consider that it travels with the 
speed of light, of electricity, or of some other ethe- 
rial essence ? or, if the freed spirit travels upon 


“the wings of the wind,” may not its progress be | 


sometimes impeded by adverse currents? The 
subject is unquestionably a very interesting one, 


and I hope will awaken the curiosity, and stimulate | 


the observation of many, as it would tend to clear 
up part of the mystery in which the subject of 
** Ghosts” 
tion “Can such things be ?” 


M. F. 

Ap Perrexpicutum, etc. (3 S. i. 449, 450.) — 
In answer to P. S. Carey, [ may state that the 
words ad perpendiculum simply mean “ plumb,” 
according to the perpendiculum, or plumbline. 
Scheller (sub voce), adds the following: “ad per- 
pendiculum columnas exigere, Cic. Verr. i. 51, to 
examine by it (sc. the plumbline): thus also, ad 
perpendiculum esse, ib., to be perpendicular.” 

With respect to the second and third questions, 
I should reply that not only at Rome, but any- 
where else, it would be very difficult to find 
buildings of long standing that would bear the 
test of the plumbline. In many cases, particularly 
when the edifice is carried to a considerable 
height, or adorned with heavy cornices, a few 
months suffice to throw parts of it visibly out of 
the perpendicular. I have noticed this in the 
Free-Trade Hall, Manchester, the new Town 
Hall, Leeds, and St. George’s Hall, Liverpool. 
Of course age would aggravate the defect. When 
Verres “hdopted the notable expedient of white- 
washing its columns, the temple of Castor was 
just about fifty years old. 

In the next paragraph, E. H. puts a query 
about the Athenian Misogynist. Of course, this 
means Euripides. I have not a complete edition 
of his plays by me, but I distinctly remember a 
passage very closely resembling the one quoted, 
in Hippolytus Coronifer. The story of the poet's 
two wives, of their shocking conduct, and of his 
consequent prejudice against la torture charmante 
du mariage is well known, though probably un- 
true. However, as a story, it is no worse on that 
account. 

In reply to a Query lately put in “ N. & Q.” 
about the derivation of some ‘common names of 


English flowers, I may, perhaps, be allowed to | 


is involved, apart from the main ques- | 
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mention that I have in preparation a paper on 
the trivial names of certain well-known plants, 
When complete, I intend to forward it for inser- 
tion in these pages. L. C. Mratr, 


Horses rricutenep At Camets (3™ S, i. 459.) 
Many years ago I was travelling on the top of a 
coach, when we saw two camels, driven by show- 
men, on the road before us. The horses pricked 
up their ears, and it was evident that it would be 
difficult to make them pass the strange animals, 
The coachman pulled up, and called out to the 
showmen to turn the camels up a lane to the 
right-hand ; but as they showed no disposition to 
do this, the passengers all got down, and pro- 
ceeded to compel the showmen to turn their 
camels out of the way till the coach had passed. 
We, of course, made them do so; but it was not 
till the camels were some way up the lane, and 
made to kneel down, that the coach horses could 
be got by in safety. 

But now audi alteram partem. Only a few 
months ago, I saw the camels of a menagerie, 
—probably the same spoken of in the extract 
given by your correspondent, — driven openly 
through the streets of a large city, harnessed to 
an elegant van, which contained the band, who 
played as they rode along. I saw no horses 
taking fright at the camels, though they met 
many as they went steadily striding along the 
streets, and turning the corners with admirable 
ease and adroitness: and if there had been any 
apprehension of horses taking fright, surely the 
magistrates would not have allowed the camels 
to be thus paraded through the city. ‘Two camels 
drew the van, harnessed one before the other, 
tandem fashion, and were driven with reins, like 
horses, by a coachman on the box of the van. 

F. C. H. 

Compostnc Type py Macuinery (3™ §, i. 
448.) — Mr. James Gitpert was possibly not 
aware of the fact, but I think it just (and in- 
teresting to readers of this periodical), to mention 
that the type-composing machine at the Inter- 
national Exhibition is being worked by the en- 
terprising printers of “N. & Q.,” — Messrs. 
Spottiswoode & Co., who were, I understand, the 
first to introduce these and the “ Distributing 
Machines” into this country, and who have 
printed vol. viii. of Macaulay’s History of Eng- 
land, and several other works, by their means. 

Suum Cuique. 

Service at tue Heartne (3" S. i. 313, 318.) 
Mr. Warnurton may like to know that the 
writer of this note has a handsome folio edition of 
the Book of Common Prayer, printed “at the 
University Press, Oxford, mpccxu,” which has 
the Healing-Service in it. The Service is not 
included in the list of contents, but it forms an 
integral portion of the book, and immediately 
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follows “ the Form of Prayer and Thanksgiving ” | 
for Queen Anne’s accession; at the foot of the | 
last page of which is the catch-word “ at,” fol- 
lowed by the leaf containing the “ aT THE HEAL- 
we” service ; at the end of this the printer's 
“ pints” is duly placed, as the termination of the 
volume. X. A. X. 
Tovcuine For THE Krtne’s Evin (3° S. i. 208.) | 
The following regulation connected with this 
matter may be new to some of the correspondents 
of “N. & Q.” 
been the rule, and if the patient did not take health 
by the first touch of the royal hand, no further 
chance was allowed him of recovery by the same 
means : 


“Touch and take” seems to have 


“His Majesty hath commanded that notice be given | 


that no persons whatsoever do come to be healed of the 
King’s Evil, unless they bring a certificate under the 
hands and seals of the ministers and churchwardens of 


the parishes where they inhabit, that they have not been | 


touched before: And his Majesty requires that the minis- 
ters, in their respective parishes do keep a constant re- 
gister of such persons to whom they give their certifi- 


cates.” — London Gazette, from Monday, November 18 to | 


Thursday, November 21, 1672. (Printed by Thomas New- 
comb, in the Savoy.) 


J. Doran. 


Capitan Punisument (3"¢ S. i. 450.) —Xavier 
asks what was the original meaning of the term 
“capital punishment,” and when the term was 
first applied exclusively to the punishment of 
death. The origin of the term pena capitalis is 
explained in the art. “ Caput” in Dr. Smith’s 
Dict. of Greek and Roman Antiquities. Its use is 
illustrated by the following passage of Paulus, in 
the Digest, 48. 1. 2.:— 

“Publicorum judicioram quedam capitalia sunt, que- 
dam non capitalia. Capitalia sunt, ex quibus peena mors 
aut exilium est, hoc est, aque et ignis interdictio; per 
has enim peenas eximitur caput de civitate.” 

In the language of modern jurists, the term 
“capital punishment” is confined to death, and 
is not extended to penal banishment, or trans- 
portation. L. 

This is usually explained to mean punishment 
involving the loss of a person’s head (caput), or 
life; and is continued from the usage of the 
ancient Roman law courts, in which capite damnari 
meant, “ to be condemned to death,” and was pro- 
bably so “applied exclusively ” from the time the 
phrase was first used. J. Eastwoop. 

Hymns (3' S. i. 388, 454.) — The absurdities 
practised by hymn singers, or attributed to them, 
are endless. ‘There is a hymn which, after de- 
scribing the good things of this life, goes on : — 

“Ready at Thy command to lay 
Them down I always am.” 
This has been sung to a tune called “ Sprowston 
Lodge,” necessitating the repetition three times 
over of the last line ! 
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A favourite Methodist hymn begins, — 

“*O what shall I do, my Saviour to praise?” 
This was “ given out” in a country chapel, where 
the clerk, among other duties, had to snuff the 
candles, and was so engaged at the moment when 
it was his duty to lead the singing. ‘The candles 
were high and he was short; preoccupied as he 
was, the tune forsook him, and at several trials, 
he could get no further than the words “*O what 
shall I do?” struggling all the while to reach the 
candles. Suddenly, a shrill female voice struck 
up to help him out, but could not proceed beyond 
“O what shall I do?” till the preacher in de- 
spair was forced to select another hymn, with a 
less suggestive commencement. 

The Rev. Samuel Wesley, rector of Epworth 
(father of the original Methodists), had a clerk, 
to whom he gave his cast-off wigs. The clerk 
was a little man, and was buried in them; yet he 
was proud of the dignity they conferred upon 
him. One Sunday, when his face seemed to be 
more deeply imbedded in wig than ever, Mr. 
Wesley determined to play off a joke upon him, 
and accordingly told him he should choose a 
particular psalm, which he desired to be sung. 
The clerk promised to obey, and the rector had 
the cruelty to make him read out these words, 
which he did, in his usual cracked treble, amid 
the laughter of the congregation : — 

“ Like to an owl in ivy bush, 
That rueful thing am I.” 
Severe as the lesson was, it did not destroy the 
unhappy clerk’s conceit; for some time after, on 
the return of King William IIT. from a visit to 
Holland, he gave out, “ Let us sing to the praise 
and glory of God, a hymn of my own composing : 
“King William is come home, come home; 
King William home is come; 
Therefore let us together sing 
The hymn that’s called Te D’um.” 
Jos J. Barpwett WorKarp, M.A. 


PassaGe From Puiutrs’s “Cerearia” (3" §, 
i. 452.) — Alluding, evidently, to the story of 
Friar Bacon's brazen head, by which (if he heard 
it speak) England was to have been walled round 
with brass. It spoke, but Bacon was asleep, after 
many days’ watching ; and his attendant thought 
the remarks “Time is” and “Time was” too 
trivial to trouble the friar about: so the image 
cried, “Time is past,” and fell with a crash, 
waking him a moment too late. England has in 
consequence been obliged to rely upon her wooden 
walls till now; but it would seem from recent 
events in America, that Roger Bacon was right 
after all, and that metal is the only thing trust- 
worthy. Jos J. Barpwett WorKarp, M.A. 


Nosremen anv Barons (3" S. i. 451.)—For- 
merly in Scotland, “baron” did not necessarily 
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mean a peer, but often merely the possessor of a | 
baronial estate. Such was John Napier, Baron | 
of Merchistoun, the inventor of logarithms; and, 

to give a more familiar illustration, such was the 

Baron of Bradwardine, in Sir W. Scott's novel of 

Waverley. Indeed, in the very same number of 

“N. & Q.” with S.C.’s Query, is a communication 

(* Fala Hall,” p. 448) in which various families 

are enumerated as “Scots barons,” two among 

them being distinguished from the rest as peers, 

Lord Jedburgh and Lord Thirlestane : these alone | 
could have been called “ noblemen.” 

Jon J. Barpwett Workarp, M.A. 


Foreign Barons 1x Tor Commons (3° §., i. 
450.) — I think Censor will find that in all legal 
records, —that is, the return of the election, ad- | 
vertisements in the Gazette, &c., these gentlemen 
are described by their legal English title, as 
Esquire. It is only in the Division Lists, and 
other papers, printed merely for the information 
of members and the public, but having no legal 
bearing, that their foreign titles are given to them, 
as matter of courtesy ; just as for the same reason 
Mr. O'Donoghue and other Irish Chieftains are 
printed as * The O'Donoghue,” “ The O'Conor 
Don,” &c. Jos J. Barpwett Workarp, M.A. 





CenTenartans (3 S. i. 454.)—In the church- 
yard at Battle, in Sussex, there is an ordinary 
looking gravestone, with the simple fact recorded, 
without comment, that the man there buried died 
aged 120. 

When I was there some years ago, I happened 
to see in the churchyard an old man who said he 
knew the man in question: that he lay in bed 
for the last years of his life, but was well. 

I forget the name and the date; but I saw it 
myself. LyTTELTON. 

Dear anp Dump (3™ S. i. 427.) —Sir W. 
Hamilton, in the Edinburgh Review for July, 
1835, p. 407, or, “ Discussions,” p. 176), gives 
some interesting historical notices of the inven- 
tion of a deaf and dumb alphabet. He maintains 
that George Dalgarno of Aberdeen first exhibited 
a finger alphabet, and that in its most perfect 


form. There is a very copious article on the 
subject in the Penny Cyclopedia, and in the 
English Cyclopedia, under the heading “ Deaf 


and Dumb” or “ Dactylology.” W.S8.J. 


Epwarp Jenner, M.D. (3" S. i. 292.) — Ac- 
cording to the latest edition of Haydn's Dictionary 
of Date 8, the statue erected in Trafalgar Square, 
in honour of this universal benefactor, was in- 
augurated Sept. 17th, 1858. Amicus will scarcely 
meet with a better account of the ceremony ob- 
served on that occasion, or a fuller report of the 
speeches which were then made, than may be ob- 
tained from the columns of The Times, and other 
daily papers, next published after the public 
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though tardy acknowledgment of our gratitude to 
the discoverer of vaccination. Sr. Swirary, 


“Tue cuaste Leucirre spy THe Parriarcu 
Loveo” (3™ §S. i. 348.) —“ The patriarch” was 
Photius of Constantinople, and his “ love” for 
Leucippe is shown in the following epigram, said 
to be the only piece of his poetry extant. The 
text is corrupt and the sense not very clear, 
nevertheless I will transcribe it as it is: 

“ dwriov matpidpxov 
“Epwra mixpdy, GAAA sappova Biov, 
‘O KAcrropartos pév mapeudalve: Ad-yos* 
‘O Acuxiawns 5% swppovérrepos Bios 
"“Anwavras étlornoi, mas TeTUUMEYN, 
Kexapuévyn Te kal KaTnxpemuern, 
Td 31) weyiorrov, Tels Oavods exaprépe:. 
Etrep 5) «al ob cwppovety OéAEIs, Pidos, 
Mi) Thy mdpepyov Tis ypapns oxdre: Oday, 
Ti Tod Adyou Bt mpds 7) cvvdpouy udde, 
Nuudorrovel yap Tovs Tobovvras eu pévws.” 
Anthologia Grec. Oxon, 1766, p, 106, 
Epigram 683 ((Erduszrize.) 

The following, from Gibbon, seems to militate 
against the notion that Photius was the author of 
the epigram : 

“By the confession even of priestly hatred, no art or 
science, except poetry, was foreign to this universal scholar, 
who was deep in thought, indefatigable in reading, and 
eloquent in diction.” — Decline and Fall, chap. 53. 


But I suppose the compilers of the Axthologia 
know best. 

By Nicetas Davides Paphlago, in his Life of 
the Patriarch Ignatius, Photius i is spoken of as dis- 
tinguished “carminis pangendi ... ; - 
(Hankius, De Byzantinarum Rerum Scriptoribus, 

p- 393.) W. D. 


Tomeps or Henry Il. anp Ricuarp I. (3S. 
i. 426.)—It was only the body of Richard I. that 
was buried at Fontevrault. His bowels were de- 
posited at Chaluz, and his heart at Rouen. Ac- 
cording to the old epigram, 
“ Viscera Carleolum, corpus fons servat Ebrardi, 
Et cor Rothomagum, magne Richarde, tuum.” 
Camden’s Britannia, i, 288 (Gough’s edition). 
The French did a foolish thing when they 
brought away the remains of Bonaparte from St. 
Helena; and I think, with due submission, that 
we should be doing a still more foolish thing in 
disturbing the two royal tombs mentioned above. 
Fontevrault was a proper place of interment for 
princes of half-Norman and half-Anglian origin. 
They were more French than English, and their 
possessions on that side of the Channel were very 
extensive. W. D. 


Dr. Jounson on Punsine (3" S. i. 371.) —I 
have been waiting most anxiously for ‘Mn. Douc- 
LAs ALLPorT’s re eply to Punsrer's query on this 
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subject. As he makes no sign, may I request 
some of your other correspondents to say whether 

Dr. Johnson is the author of the oft-used quota- 
tion, and where it is to be found ? 

Permit me to add, that in a reply to a query of 
mine put to Mr. Antrort, he said (2 S. xii. 140): 

“My statement made at the late meeting of the Kent 
Archeological Society is not given quite accurately by 
your correspondent, and I only met with it in a quotation 
irom a work entitled Thoughts on Laughter.” 

Does Mr. Atirort get the saying of Dr. John- 
son merely from some quotation? If so, it isa 
very strange commentary on the objection he 
made at Maidstone to the exact copies of the Pipe 
Rolls as possessing any value as evidence, and 
still further on the reason he gave for making the 
statement that I questioned : 

“ The original work I never saw, and I merely adverted 
to the circumstance by way of illustration, my object 
being to show the necessity of practically, personally, and 
in situ investigating all the * belongings’ of those objects 
which form the study of archeologists, insteg ud of inspect- 
ing them in private galleries or museums. 

A statement founded on a quotation is as likely 
to be as incorrect as an inference or a conjecture 
formed from the inspection of a museum. | there- 
fore trust that Mr. Axirorrt will show us that he 
has read Dr. Johnson in “ the original,” or aid us 
in discovering whence arose the most illogical and 
pointless dogma that ever obtained currency on 
the authority of a great name. Crarry. 

Moore (3 §, i. 451.) —Hunter’s account of 
the Rev. Stephen Moore, given in the list of the 
Vicars of Doncaster, is simply, 


“Stephen Moore, 1790—1807, Chaplain to Archbishop | 


Drummond, a Prebendary in the church of York, anda 


Justice of 4 eace for the West Riding.” — Deanery of Don- | 





caster, 

He mt adds that he was previously Rector of 
Brodsworth, which he exchanged with the Rev. 
G. Hay Drummond, the former Vicar of Don- 
caster. J. Eastwoop. 

James Niet (3 S. i. 329.) —I have in my 
collection an impression of the seal of Dr. Law- 
rence Nihell, who was consecrated Roman Catholic 
Bishop of the diocese of Kilfenora and Kilmac- 
duagh in 1783: the arms (which must be his 
family ones) are as follows: ‘ Gules, a man in ar- 
mour, helmeted, holding in his déxter hand 
sword, argent, on a chief azure three stars of the 
second, over all a cardinal’s hat, legend, +Lav- 
rent . Ninece . Erisc. lf rnapor. er. Dvacens.” 
The ancient arms of these sees are engraved in 
Caulfield’s Sigilla Eccles. Hibernice Illust. 

. C. 

Cork. 

“Tlistory or Joun Buti” (3 S. i. 340.)— | 
Your correspondent W. G. asks a question, touch- 
ing the authorship of this political burlesque, 
which it would be very desirable could be an- 
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| the character, 

| Peg being traced with a Scottish pencil.’ 
| 
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| gow edition of Arbuthnot; 
| and most probably are, other editions of the works 
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swered so as to leave no doubt who wrote it. In 
Sir Walter Scott's edition of Dean Swift's Works, 
vol. vi. (2nd ed.), from his introductory remarks 
on the History, Scott seems certain Arbuthnot 
was the author, and says “ Swift was not the au- 
thor.” His reasons for this assumption appear to 
be very slight ; viz. a few Scotticisms, and “ from 
conduct, and language of Sister 


Now, I humbly think that almost any one who 
reads carefully what “ Peg” says, and the descrip- 
tion given of her and her country, might reasonably 
infer that the Dean was quite as likely to write 
what is said of her as the Scotchman, Arbuthnot. 


| In an edition of Arbuthnot’s Works, two vols., 


published at Glasgow in 1751, we have “ The His- 
tory of John Bull;” but as Arbuthnot’s son had 
said that not one-third of the writings palmed off 
as his father’s were his production; and as, with 
the exception of the History, every piece in those 
two vols. evinces nothing but a trashy affectation 
of, or straining after, wit or humour, we may, I 
think, justly conclude that the History was not 
written by Arbuthnot. 

As, in the edition of the Miscellanies, published 
by Motte and Bathurst in 1736, but two years 
after Arbuthnot’s death, we have the assertion 
made, that those pieces which have “ the trade 
mark” (¢3° *) of Swift’s productions, were written 
by the Dean, and we find these marks attached to 
the History; and no effort appears, that I am 
aware of, to have been made to contradict or nega- 
tive Motte’s assertion, either by Swift himself, 
who was then at the zenith of his literary glory, or 
by Arbutlnot’s son, we may fairly, I think, infer 
that if one or other of those eminent men were 
the author of this justly celebrated piece, it must 


| be the Dean, and not Arbuthnot, who wrote it. 


The few remarks I have deferentially offered 
on this most interesting subject will, I bope, in- 
duce W. G., or some abler person than myself, to 
discuss the matter, so that it may be determined 
without doubt who was the author of this original 
satire, inimitable for its “exquisite simplicity, 
brevity, and solemnity of narration.” 

Joun Booru. 

Jromyard. 

P.S.—It will be seen that the few remarks I 
have made as to the paternity of The History of 
John Bull, are confined to Motte’s edition of the 
Miscellanies, Scott's Swift's Works, and the Glas- 
but there may be, 


of Swift and Arbuthnot, published between 1736 
and 1751, which may throw some light on this 
subject, ¢ and enable the candid inquirer to deter- 
mine with certainty who was the writer of the 
History. If such editions exist, which I have no 
} means of ascertaining, it is to be hoped that those 
who are possessed of them will, in a future 
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number of your excellent eitiatien, ole give such 
extracts from them as may finally settle ‘the ques- 
tion asked by your correspondent W. G. 


Buus anv Burr (3" S. i. 472.) — Your corre- 
spondent, K. P. D. E., will find that the use of 
true blue by the Scottish Presbyterians and the 
English Puritans, and its supposed derivation from 
Numbers xv. 38, have been pointed out in former 
articles of “ N. & Q.” See 2™ S. i. 269; iii. 513. 

He has been the first to call attention to the 
fact that yellow, or orange-tawny, was the colour 
of the Earl of Essex, the Parliament General. 

But the separate use of blue, and also of orange, 
as party colours, does not prove their use in the 
peculiar combinations of blue and buff. Wraxall 

says that the use of blue and buff originated with 

Washington and his friends in the Americ an war. 
The passage which I have quoted from the recent 
public ation of Smiles seems to carry its use, as a 
native English party badge, up to the year 1745. 
Can the combination of blue and buff, as party 
colours, be traced to an earlier date? 4s 


Literature or Lunatics (3 S. i. 451.) — 
V. P. is informed that there have been occasion- 
ally published specimens of literary productions of 
inmates of the Royal Morningside Asylum, Edin- 
burgh, and I have no doubt that Dr. Skae, 
eminent physician to that institution, will, on ap- 
plication, send your correspondent copies. G. 

Edinburgh. 


Loncevity (3 §, i, 281, 399, 
Mrs. Drury Lowe, of Locko 
whose maiden name was Steer, was born July 21, 
and baptized July 23, 1745, as appears by ithe 
Register of Burton Latimer, a certified copy of 
She died Nov. 13, 1848, 
Derbyshire. She there- 
and three years 


Park, Derbyshir e, 


which now lies by me. 
and was buried at Denby, 
fore was more than one hundred 
of age when she died. 

The present Sir Mathew Blakiston has just en- 
tered on his eightieth year, and 
mother, the Dowager La ly Blakiston, is 
living in her hundred and first year; and her 
picture, taken when she was a hundred, is now in 
the Academy Exhibition in Trafalgar Square. 

In the Register of Kedleston, 
entry occurs,—“ George Curzon, being an hundred 
and four years old, was buryed Mar. 25, 1652.” 


The Register does not exist early enough to con- | 


tain his baptism; but it is not very likely that 
there should have been a mistake in the age of a 
member of the Curzon family. 

In Robinson's Whitby, p. 137, nineteen deaths 


at one hundred and upwards are mentioned from | 


Registers and tombstones at Whitby and the 
neighbourhood ; and, should I visit that place 
again, I will try to verify some of them by the 
registers of their baptisms. I am at present in- 


quiring after the baptisms of several in Derby- | 





the | 


1.)—The late | 


his venerable | 
now | 


Derbyshire, this 


shire, Staffordshire, and Warwickshire, two of 
whom I knew; one of them came toa magistrates! 
meeting at Mayfield, a distance of nine miles, 
when she was a hundred and four. She was, 
little stout woman, with no appearance of great 
age, and, excepting that she was deaf, had all hep 
faculties about her. 

I have frequently remarked that very old people 
generally have very strong and clear voices 

C. S. 3. GREAVES, 


THE HANDEL FESTIVAL. 


We beg to call the attention of such of our readers 
are admirers of the greatest musician whom the world 
has yet seen, George Frederick Handel, to the notice in oug 
advertising columns of the approaching Handel Festival 


| at the Crystal Palace, when several of the masterpieces 
| of this great composer will, w 


e believe, be performed, 
with such a combination of power and brilliancy of exe 
cution as has never been equalled, we might almost say, 
approached. 
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